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OW that the election fight is in full swing, 
N its main features can be discerned more 
clearly than they could a week ago; and 

the result is that it wears a greater air of unreality 
than ever. What is it all about? The majority of 
the Conservatives say that its purpose is to give the 
Prime Minister a mandate to impose a very limited 
and emasculated form of Protection for the purpose 
of “curing”’ unemployment. But who in the world 
believes that he can obtain any such mandate? Few 
people believe that he will get a majority at all, still 
fewer that Protectionist duties and preference—what- 
ever their other virtues may be—can in any case cure 
uwemployment ; and no one at all, apparently, that 
Mr. Baldwin can get a majority that will enable him 
to try the experiment in face of the opposition of the 
numerous Free Traders of his own party. The 
Liberals have naturally accepted the challenge with 
immense enthusiasm, and their newly-established unity 
gives them a very substantial moral advantage in the 
fight; but they cannot escape the air of flogging a 
dead horse, and, moreover, are none too happy about 
their own leaders. On many a Liberal platform Mr. 
Lloyd George is taboo and Mr. Churchill anathema ; 
just as in many constituencies the Tory candidate 
would not accept the help of Lord Birkenhead at any 
price. Such complications make it difficult to take 
the contest very seriously, as an expression of the 
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national will. 
* * * 

It may well be that it is the Liberals who stand to 
make the largest gains on balance, for they have a 
Steat array of first-class electioneering talent and a 
modest datum to start from. But in another sense 
itis the Labour Party which holds the strongest position 


—if it can finance enough candidatures. For Labour, 
unlike Liberalism, is not fighting for its life; its life 
is not in danger. At worst it might lose a dozenseats 
on balance; at best it might win thirty or fifty. But 
in any case its future is secure and it is fighting on 
ground that might well have been of its own choosing. 
Free Trade versus Protection is a bogus issue, in the 
sense that Free Trage as a general system is not 
seriously threatened. The new Parliament is prac- 
tically certain to have a Free Trade majority or— 
if the very unexpected were to happen—a Protectionist 
majority too small to carry out the revolution it wants. 
The one real question that stands out amidst the fog 
of shibboleths and unrealities is the problem of unem- 
ployment. Which party is the most likely, if it gains 
power, to make a whole-hearted attempt to deal with 
that problem? The question answers itself. Mr. 
Baldwin was certainly wise to rush the election, for 
the longer the platform debate goes on, the more surely 
will the sober merits of the Labour programme—in 
this matter of unemployment at least—emerge. Pro- 
tection is a phantasy; Free Trade is the status quo ; 
only the most active measures, such as the Labour 
Party proposes, appear to offer any real hope of 
ameliorating the industrial position this side, say, 
of 1926. 
* * * 

There is no trace at this election of mutual under- 
standings between Labour and Liberal candidates ; 
there are, however, in certain districts, local under- 
standings between Liberals and Conservatives. At 
Accrington the Liberal candidate has been endorsed 
by the Conservative as well as by the Liberal Associ- 
ation, and Mr. C. R. Buxton is facing a coalition of the 
other parties. At Derby the two Labour candidates 
have at present against them one Conservative and 
one Liberal. At Aberavon the Liberal has retired, 


and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has at present only a 
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Conservative against him. At Blackburn there are 
two Labour candidates against one Liberal and one 
Conservative. It is, of course, possible that further 
candidates will appear in these constituencies ; but, 
in some of them at least, the position seems to rest on 
a definite understanding. Probably the retirement of 
a Liberal, leaving the field clear to a Conservative 
to fight Labour, has in most areas little effect on 
Labour’s chances; for, as we have seen before, in 
such cases, the Liberal vote seems to divide itself fairly 
evenly between Conservative and Labour. But a 
two-party understanding is, of course, a different 
matter, although it is by no means certain that all the 
rank and file of either party can be drawn into an 


anti-Labour Coalition. 
* * x 


Agreement has at last been reached among the 
Allies on the Notes of protest regarding the ex-Crown 
Prince and the work of the Military Control Commission 
in Germany. The most satisfactory feature of the 
episode, from our point of view, is not, of course, the 
patching up of the Entente, but the defeat of M. 
Poincaré. M. Poincaré wanted to drag us into further 
threats and violence to Germany; but to this course 
Lord Crewe offered a firm resistance, and he was 
supported by the Italian Ambassador—and even, 
according to reports from America, by the Belgian. 
M. Poincaré knows that France is in no case at the 
moment to be involved in further large adventures 
in Germany at her own expense and risk, and he had 
to give way with the best grace he could. But, whilst 
we congratulate the British Government on this little 
achievement, we shall not throw up our caps until 
we have seen the sequel. M. Poincaré still claims the 
right to take “ independent action,” if and when he 
thinks it necessary in the interests of France. That 
is to say, he is unrepentant about his policy, and 
nothing but steady pressure will restrain him. We 
hope—with rather a faint hope—that Mr. Baldwin and 
Lord Curzon are prepared to keep up pressure. But 
more than mere restraint is wanted. The French are 
still in the Ruhr, and the main problem of reparations 
is still shelved, while Germany goes from bad to 
worse. Beside these things the movements of the 
ex-Crown Prince and the Allied Military Control Com- 
mission are trifles. When and how does Mr. Baldwin 
propose to come to grips with M. Poincaré on the 


main issue ? 
* x * 


It is satisfactory to see that not only Labour, but 
the Liberals have made the full recognition of Russia 
a plank in their election programmes. It is a plank 
which some of them—Mr. Winston Churchill, for 
example—will probably tread rather gingerly upon ; 
but they have at any rate accepted it. If the Con- 
servative Party could shake itself free from the influence 
of a handful of bogey-riggers, it, too, would declare 
for peace with honour with Moscow, and we could be 
sure of a substantial gain to this country, to Russia 
and to the world at large. Everybody who is not 
wilfully blind to the facts knows the changed con- 
ditions in Russia to-day. The Soviet Government has 
resolutely worked its way through enormous difficulties, 
some of which were of its own and some of our making. 
Russia has now a favourable trade balance and a 
healthy currency. Social and commercial life has 





come back onto normal lines. The economic resources 
of the country are being patiently developed. But the 
rate of development is slow, because of the lack of 
funds. Russia needs credits, and it is not mere 
altruism to say that we ought to provide them. The 
Russians can export goods to us that we want, and they 
can import British manufactures that they want, 
The credits required to set this trade flowing need 
not come directly from the British Government; 
the City, with Government backing, could do all that 
is necessary. The City would, no doubt, want an 
acknowledgement and liquidation of the Russian debts 
by the Soviet Government ; but that, it is no secret, 
can be got in return for a de jure recognition. Here 
is a common-sense bargain, on which the welfare of 
millions hangs. Nothing but prejudice and stupidity 
prevents its being struck. 
* * * 

The fight in Oklahoma between Governor Walton 
and the Legislature has ended as it was bound to end, 
in the removal of the Governor after impeachment. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Walton struck at the 
terrorism of the Ku Klux Klan by proclaiming martial 
law, and then making use of the militia to disperse 
the Legislature, which had been self-convened. He 
failed to prevent the election that was held with 
his own conduct as the issue, and now, being found 
guilty by the State Senate on no fewer than twenty- 
two counts, upon which he offered no defence, he 
returns to private life. Some of the charges against 
him were trivial; upon others he appears to be 
entitled to credit. But it is clear that he has been 
repudiated because of his attempt to break up the 
Klan by Fascist methods, including the calling in of 
““rugged plainsmen inured to arms” for service at 
the polling booths. The upshot would seem to be 
all to the good, alike for Oklahoma and for the Republic. 
The American people will be compelled to destroy the 
Ku Klux Klan—the most savage and grotesque 
example of terrorism that exists in the world to-day; 
and there is no doubt they will have to do it within 
the next few months, unless they are prepared to see 
next year’s presidential election become a humiliation 
and a horror. But it ought not to need proof that 
the Klan cannot be fought with the Klan’s own 
weapons. Europe has examples enough of the cult 
of “lawless order,” and America has always known 
what it means for the ways of the frontier to be applied 
in the sphere of what is supposed to be political 
government. Governor Walton, we may guess, saw 
himself as a Roosevelt emerging from Oklahoma. 
The American public may be pleased that he has his 
reward; but it should not, therefore, decline to take 
up the cause which the Governor did not understand. 

* * * 

The decision of the High Court in the dispute between 
the Poplar Borough Council and the auditor of the 
Ministry of Health raises questions of great publie 
importance, The Borough Council fixed in 1920 8 
minimum wage of £4 for its employees, and has mail- 
tained this minimum ever since, while wages have 
been falling in most occupations. The district auditor, 
therefore, surcharged the Councillors, on the gro 
that they were paying more than their fiduciary 
position allowed them to pay. The Council reto 
that the right to fix the wages of their employees ws 
explicitly reserved to them by statute, and that the 
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surcharge could not, therefore, be upheld. Now the 
High Court has sustained the surcharge, and thus 
declared the £4 minimum wage to be illegal. This 
decision virtually gives to the officials of the Ministry 
of Health power to fix maximum, though not minimum, 

s for all employees of local authorities subject 
to their audit. It is true that the judgment of the 
Court is carefully guarded, so as to confine it to a 
conclusion from the facts of the particular case; but 
it, nevertheless, establishes the principle that the 
auditor can claim to scrutinise the wages paid by the 
jocal authority. This seems to us a dangerous principle 
—a further undermining of the independence of Local 
Government, a further serious extension of the powers 
of the Ministry of Health. It is also likely to have 
important consequences in Poplar itself, and in Bethnal 
Green where the Councillors have been similarly 
surcharged. Undoubtedly, the Councillors have the 
majority of the ratepayers behind them. Are we 
to have a repetition of the wholesale gaoling of two 
years ago? If the discretion of local authorities in 
fixing wages is to be limited, it should be limited on 
the basis of some accepted principle, and not by the 
arbitrary decision of an officer of the Ministry of 
Health. 

* * * 

Some of the newspapers are making a great song 
about the increased numbers of middle-class candidates 
who are standing in the Labour interest; and we see 
that the election literature of the National Unionist 
Association is making a special point of this, and using 
itasan indication that the Labour Party is not deserving 
of Trade Union support. The silliness of such appeals 
to prejudice seems to us too obvious for them to produce 
any effect. The Labour Party does, naturally, consist 
largely of Trade Union members; but why should 
anyone hold that it ought to consist entirely of members 
of the working class? It is a party appealing to the 
country on the strength of a programme and a policy 
with which men of any class may agree, or disagree. 
Its policy may be right or wrong ; but there is certainly 
nothing in it which every middle-class man or woman 
must necessarily reject. For our part, we welcome 
the broadening of the Labour Party in both policy and 
personnel. We have no desire to see it consist mainly 
of middle-class spokesmen ; but a good sprinkling of 
such spokesmen will increase its parliamentary effective- 
ness and maintain that increasing breadth of view 
which has distinguished its outlook since the war. It 
will continue, necessarily, to base itself largely on Trade 
Union support ; but the working man, we believe, will 
be the readier to support it if in its personnel and 
policy it is effectively a national party, based on ideas 
rather than on an exclusive appeal to a particular class. 

* * * 


The long-drawn-out shipyard dispute is apparently 
ending at last. The delegates of the Boilermakers’ 
Society and of the employers have at last agreed upon 
terms of settlement, and these are now being submitted 
toa ballot vote with every prospect that they will be 
accepted. Special consideration in applying the dis- 
puted agreement is to be given to the conditions of the 
trades which the Boilermakers’ Society represents, and 
points of difference are to be submitted to arbitration. 
It seems to us extraordinary that agreement on these 
lines was not reached months ago. The Boilermakers, 

ourmemory serves, were from the first ready to accept 
arbitration. The employers refused, and insisted that 
they must be bound without question by an agreement 
to which they had never given their consent. The 
Whole affair was complicated, to be sure, by a quarrel 
ee the Boilermakers and the other shipyard 
hove Unions, which gave the employers the oppor- 
‘unity of dealing a heavy blow at the strongest Union 
in the industry. The moral of the whole affair seems 
“eatenough. It shows the folly of sectionalism among 


the workers employed in a common industry, and its 
evil consequences both for them and for the community, 
which has suffered serious loss through the diversion 
of shipyard work abroad. The weakening of the Union 
by the employers is, one would think, poor compensation 
even from their own point of view. Balen! the Trades 
Union General Council, which helped to settle the 
dispute, will now address itself to the harder task of 
bringing about the effective unity of the disputing 
Unions. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes:—To the Free State 
the British elections are no more than a sporting event. 
Northern Ireland, however, has thirteen constituencies 
in the fight, though it is safe betting that even where 
contests take place candidates will have little or nothing 
to say about Free Trade or Protection. The battle, 
such as it is, is regarded by all as a preliminary trial 
of strength on the border dispute, and the knowledge 
that the Conference arranged by Mr. Baldwin's Govern- 
ment will hold its first meeting before Christmas adds 
a new zest to the struggle. It is a piece of bad luck 
for the Unionists that the border counties of Fermanagh 
and Tyrone are strongly held by Nationalists, and im 
spite of the imprisonment and expulsion of voters, and 
the intimidation exercised by specials, there is no real hope 
that the verdict of last year will be reversed. One 
of the sitting members, Mr. Cahir Healy, is now, as 
he was twelve months ago, interned on Sir James 
Craig’s prison-ship, the Argenta. Mr. Healy is a sup- 
porter of the Treaty, and while he is opposed to partition 
he has consistently preached the doctrine that Irish 
unity can be accomplished only by peaceful methods. 
The detention of such a man as an untried prisoner 
is a good illustration of the policy systematically pursued 
by the Northern Government towards those who have 
the temerity to differ from them politically. As the 
hopes of a Tory victory in Great Britain grow fainter, 
Orange consternation deepens. Apart altogether from 
the border controversy, Sir James Craig's followers 
are shrewd enough to see that any English Ministry 
which is not under the thumb of the Die-hards will 
raise awkward questions about the system of subsidies 
which has enabled the Northern Cabinet to equip and 
maintain a huge army of aggression at the expense of 
the British taxpayer. The Free State makes every 
allowance for the reluctance of Downing Street to 
compel Belfast to comply with the terms of the Treaty, 
but it is asking too much to expect it to tolerate that 
the Orange campaign of defiance should be financed 
by grants of British money. 

* * * 

The Free State loan is to be floated this week and 
much depends upon the national response. If the 
country really desires the continuance of its new form 
of government the success of the loan is assured. 
That Ireland can find the ten millions required is not 
at all in doubt. It is true that everyone has been 
hard hit by four months of strikes and stoppages, 
and trade has not as yet got fairly into its stride. 
Agriculture, upon which everything else hangs, is 
suffering from acute depression, and by a stroke of 
extraordinarily bad luck no sooner was the cattle trade 
able to resume business after the opening of the ports 
than new outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Great Britain brought it again to a standstill. These 
are all heavy handicaps, but they are not impossible 
handicaps if the country has faith in itself and its 
rulers. The terms of the loan are attractive enough 
to tempt even timid investors, who must also be aware 
that if they fail to do their duty the blow to national 
credit will destroy more than the prestige of the 
Government. Republican propaganda is not likely to 
exercise a deterrent effect. In this matter it has 
altogether overreached itself, and its threats of 
repudiation have gone far to convince people who have 
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anything to lose that they must stand by the Govern- 


ment if they are not to be stripped bare. 
* * * 


Po.rtTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—As the election fight 
develops one begins to see that its possibilities are 
endless, while of its supposed impossibilities one may 

say that its bright lexicon contains no such word. Only a week 
ago I should have dismissed as inconceivable the notion that 
Mr. Baldwin might at the same time obtain a clear majority, 
yet be so heavily defeated as to be left with no choice (Brutus 
being an honourable man) save to resign. Yet with the steady 
multiplication of Conservative Free Trade candidates this 
apparent paradox would seem to be at least hypothetically on 
In other words, the new Parliament may prove 
to be at once predominantly Tory and predominantly anti- 
Protectionist, yielding a majority for Ministers on general 
principles, and a majority against them on the specific issue 


the cards. 


on which they have appealed to the country. 
- Ok * 


In such an event the first impulse of Conservatism, I presume, 
would be to revert to the easy-going jog-trot that was so harshly 
interrupted the other day when the House of Commons, tem- 
porarily unmanned by Mr. Bonar Law’s death, assented to 
an act of collective self-immolation almost in the spirit of the 
Whether so belated a 
revurn to first thoughts would be feasible may be doubted. 
As I have shown, it would certainly not be easy for so vocal a 
moralist as the Prime Minister to remain at the head of a 


extinct Brahminical rite of suttee. 


Government which, in the teeth of his advice, had been gruffly 
directed by the constituencies to cut the tariff cackle and get 
back to tke less harmful tranquillity nonsense. Even if the 
Conservative Free Traders were willing, like Lord Derby, to 
subordinate economic principle to party expediency, how could 
the Premier, of all men, connive at the betrayal? Ordinary 
honesty, let alone Mr. Baldwin’s brand, would forbid. 
* * * 

Possibly the example just given of the snares that threaten 
the Baldwin path may be considered fantastic. Yet, after all, 
how much better off would the victor-victim be with an out- 
and-out Protectionist majority ? I understand that his experts 
—jointly captained by an accomplished ex-cricketer and an 
intrepid ex-mariner—predict a clear margin for the Government 
of at least forty votes, which would be about the figure required 
to place Ministers in precisely such a fix as I have outlined. 
Even, however, if Mr. Baldwin were to escape this particular 
dilemma, he would still be menaced with the contingency of 
an open split in the Cabinet, hitherto held in abeyance pending 
the declaration of the polls. Among the peer-Ministers who 
are or have been notoriously shaky are Lord Curzon, Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord 
Novar (Secretary for Scotland), Lord Peel and even Lord 
Derby—seven in all, of whom at least four might be expected 
to resign should their so-called united Protectionist appeal to 
the electorate meet with the success that none of them desires. 

* * * 

Happily there are signs that Mr. Baldwin may be saved from 
the temptations incidental to office and that his Cabinet, 
instead of having to undergo the slow purgatory of a piece-meal 
disruption, will be permitted to expire en bloc. Reports from 
the constituencies indicate that Ministerial seats are going 
to be lost not only in the textile and engineering areas, to say 
nothing of those given over to grazing and stock-breeding, but 
also (notwithstanding the Admiralty’s astute electioneering 
scheme of accelerated construction) in most of the shipbuilding 
and shipping centres. If Mr. Bonar Law, as a wide-awake 
Glasgow candidate, considered it prudent to hang up tariffs 
indefinitely, Mr. Baldwin, I imagine, will soon know the reason, 
and at the same time be brought to a juster appreciation than 
he has hitherto shown of the entirely realistic motive of his 
predecessor’s tranquillity cry. 

* * * 

I gather that some uneasiness has been caused to reunited 
Liberalism by Mr. Churchill’s flight from the historic cockpit 
of the fiscal controversy—* he came, he saw, he capitulated.” 
Why should Leicester have been preferred to Lancashire, or 
an assault on a Labour seat considered better tactics than a 
challenge to Conservatism ? I do not take it that the incident 
is necessarily a favourable omen for the Baldwin cause ;_ prob- 
ably it testifies rather to the superior growth of Labour’s 
rivalry—now, it seems, not less formidable in the Manchester 
area than in other industrial centres. Nobody, of course, 


accepts the pretext that Leicester offers wider scope for Liberal 
missionary zeal than Tory and Labour Lancashire. 


~ 


OUR EUROPEAN POLICY 


HE real issue in this election, we are told by 
the “ Hats Off to France ”’ press, is whether 
we are to continue to back M. Poincaré, 

That, it seems, is not merely the view of Lord Rother. 
mere’s leader-writers ; it is insisted on in a spate of 
letters from famous men in the Daily Mail. Repre. 
sentative people like Mr. Binks of Clapham, Sergeant. 
Major Jinks of Edmonton and Miss Hinks of Little 
Puddleton assure us that any party that will give 
wholehearted support to France in the present crisis 
will win hands down. Of course, no party shows the 
slightest intention of giving wholehearted support to 
France. All are agreed in their suspicion of M. 
Poincaré’s designs, and Lord Rothermere and his 
Binkses and Jinkses and Hinkses are likely to remain 
a voice crying in the wilderness. One service, however, 
they may do; they may induce some of the electors 
to scrutinise a little more closely the foreign policies 
of the three parties. Such a scrutiny is of the first 
importance; for let no one think that, since Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Asquith 
all disapprove of M. Poincaré, it does not matter, so 
far as foreign affairs are concerned, whom we vote 
for. Disapproval of M. Poincaré does not make a 
policy. What we want to know is whether that 
disapproval is going to lead to effective action—or, at 
any rate, to some honest and courageous attempts to 
save Europe from the madness of Paris. 


Not even Mr. Baldwin’s best friends can boast of 
him as a practitioner in foreign affairs. They may 
say—and we agree with them—that he has had great 
difficulties to contend with, that he has meant well, 
that he has put forward several proposals for a reason- 
able settlement of the reparations problem. But we 
want something better than extenuating circumstances 
to endear a Government to us, and the damning 
fact remains that Mr. Baldwin has made a mess of 
his foreign policy. The condition of Germany is worse 
than it was when he took office; the condition of 
this country is worse. A few weeks ago he threw 
down a challenge to M. Poincaré. M. Poincaré began 
to argue about it, and America, on whose assistance 
Mr. Baldwin was relying, cried off. A statesman pos- 
sessed of resolution and the elements of a policy would 
have stood to his guns and tried again. Mr. Baldwin 
has merely thrown up the sponge and plunged the 
country into an unwanted election—not to strengthen 
his hands against France, be it noted, but to try to 
persuade the electorate that French policy in Europe 
is a secondary affair and that we can ensure our own 
salvation by taxing our imports. This fantastic scheme 
is not, of course, ostensibly advanced by the Prime 
Minister as an alternative to a foreign policy. But its 
certainly regarded in that light by many of his followers, 
and electors up and down the land will be asked to 
vote for leaving M. Poincaré to do what he likes and 
Germany to go to the devil, while we arrange matters 
to our own taste in our self-contained British Empire. 
It will not do. The idea of the self-contained British 
Empire is a delusion. European markets are vital to 
us, and peace is vital. Neither on grounds of principle 
nor on the lowest grounds of expediency can We 
consent to the crushing of Germany and the military 
hegemony of France. Great Britain must have 4 
continental policy. And what sort of a policy are we 
to expect from Mr. Baldwin? All that we can count 
on in him is his disapproval of M. Poincaré. And we 
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cannot count even on that in some of his lieutenants ; 
for there are Binkses and Jinkses and Hinkses in the 
Tory Party, who though they cannot achieve their 
sim of making this country a licksyittle of the Quai 
Orsay, apparently can prevent our taking a bold 
jad for the pacification of Europe. The weakness of 
the present Government is plain to all the world. What 
reason is there to expect anything better from any 
new Government that Mr. Baldwin could possibly 
form out of his pack of Laodiceans and Die-hards ? 

But, it may be objected, are you not painting the 
picture too black ? Surely there are signs of an im- 
provement in the situation. We believe there are 
some signs. M. Poincaré beat his big drum as usual 
jst Sunday, and vowed that he would stay in the 
Rubr and get justice and security for France. But 
he is already finding himself obliged to go a little 
dower in his triumphant march. He is learning what 
jslation may mean. He has not persuaded either us 
or the Italians to join him in imposing further sanctions 
m Germany for her naughtiness in letting the ex- 
Crown Prince return and in refusing to disarm to our 
liking. Signor Mussolini has shown his accustomed 
bluntness in an anti-French speech, the Italian press 
talks once more of England and Italy co-operating on 
the reparations question, and Lord Crewe and Baron 
Avezana stand together in the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference in Paris. The Paris newspapers are showing 
alarm, and we hear less about independent action by 
France and more about the value of the Entente— 
and even about the necessity of finding a “ formula” 
which will keep the Allies together. All this is im- 
portant; it is evidence of that weakening of M. 
Poincaré, which we have been predicting in these 
columns for some time past, under the pressure of his 
fears and embarrassments. But, satisfactory as this 
may seem, it would be a great mistake to sit down in 
the comfortable expectation that the process will go 
on quietly to its inevitable end in the conversion or 
overthrow of M. Poincaré. It is precisely now, when 
matters have come to this point, when the situation 
appears a little more hopeful, that there is need for 
vigilance and determination on our part. M. Poincaré 
isnot yet beaten, and if he can, by delays and tem- 
porary concessions, bring the British Government 
round to his side again, as he has brought it round in 
the past, he may secure a new lease of life for his 
mischievous work. There is danger in any collabora- 
tin with M. Poincaré. Nor can we see any need, or 
any justification, for it except on some specific point, 
andin return for some claim abandoned on his part, 
and on the clear understanding that we are still 
opposing his general policy and demanding its complete 
revision. It is not enough that a formula should be 
discovered in Paris which will enable us to make a 
joint protest with France to the Berlin Government, 
and will then leave the French free to go on harrying 

y and us to resume our old attitude of 
malevolent impotence. That, to be frank, is the best 
We expect from Mr. Baldwin’s Government. And that 
why we want a new Government with a different 
temper and a different outlook on European affairs. 

Both the Opposition parties are prepared to make a 
resolute attack on the Poincaré policy. The Labour 
manifesto declares for “‘ an immediate calling by the 
vritish Government of an International Conference 
ting Germany on terms of equality) to deal with 
. Fvision of the Versailles Treaty, especially repara- 
tions and debts.” The Liberals, though they do not 





explicitly advocate this, would no doubt support it, 
if it seemed the best method. Whether it would be 
the best method would depend on the circumstances 
of the moment. But if an alternative method 
were decided on it must be one which was directed 
deliberately and openly against the Poincaré policy, 
and one which put the lead in the attack in our hands. 
It would not be a “ pro-German”’ plan, but a “ pro- 
European ”’ plan. How far it would be necessary to 
press it against France would depend on the French 
themselves. It would, we take it, offer them the 
security that they can only get in the long run through 
a League of Nations in which a genuine international 
spirit—and international common sense—is allowed to 
develop. It would offer them the chance of reparations 
that they can only get from a willing Germany. It 
might even offer, on conditions, of course—what we 
have offered before—a cancellation of a large part of 
the Inter-Allied debts. If France still hardened her 
heart, she must take the consequences, and the conse- 
quences would be not merely isolation, but positive 
pressure on our part—including, we surmise, a demand 
for the funding of her debt. There is already talk of 
this in America as well as here; for both in America 
and here decent men are shocked at the French 
effrontery. We are asked how we can dare to demand 
the payment of our debts from “ poor France,” while 
“poor France ”’ calmly gives loans amounting to 800 
million frances to her useful little friends, Roumania 
and Jugoslavia and Poland—to be spent largely, it 
has been officially stated, on armaments! Lord 
Birkenhead, perhaps, may see in this only a sensible 
application of his “ glittering prizes” doctrine. But 
no Socialist or Labour man, and no genuine Liberal, 
we imagine, will be eager to fraternise with a France 
that so wantonly fosters nationalism and militarism in 
the centre of a distracted Europe. 

Here, then, is the electors’ problem. Mr. Baldwin 
professes, honestly enough, no doubt, a desire for 
peace. But he shows neither the courage nor the 
capacity to get it. He is afraid to go with France 
and he is afraid to go against France. He told us in 
one of his speeches the other day that “the good will 
and the prayers of millions of men are with the League 
of Nations.”’ He did not tell us how far the feebleness 
and the prejudices of himself and his friends were 
responsible for Germany and Russia being outside the 
League. Yet until France is squarely opposed, and 
until Germany and Russia are brought back into the 
comity of Europe, there can be nothing at the best 
but an armed truce. If we are to have peace it must 
come from a Government which will do something 
more than pray for the League of Nations in public 
and curse M. Poincaré in private. 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL 


\ , J HATEVER the nominal issues may be in this 
Election, there is, in domestic policy, only one 
issue that really matters. That issue is unem- 
ployment. The party which is prepared to deal seriously 
and courageously with that problem deserves the full 
support of the electorate. Any party which proposes 
merely to tinker with it, or relegates it to second place in 
its programme, deserves only complete and disastrous 
defeat at the polls. 
Each party now before the country recognises that this 
is the test by which it will be judged, and endeavours to 
make itself appear as the real champion of the unemployed 
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worker and the unemployed manufacturer or trader, 
For, though rightly we stress most the plight of the 
unemployed workers, who with their families suffer direct 
and personal privation, there is also a problem of unem- 
ployed capital, of employers who themselves lack employ- 
ment. To force the issue of unemployment to the front 
is not to appeal only to the workers; the problem of 
unemployment is also the problem of bad trade and poor 
business prospects. 

But, while each party, in its election programme, at 
any rate, professes to give this issue pride of place, one 
cannot take these professions at their face value. We 
have to ask what, specifically, each party actually proposes 
to do in order that the volume of work and production may 
be increased. It is necessary to maintain the unemployed, 
and to maintain them on a higher standard than at present. 
But no mere proposal to maintain those who are out of 
work comes near to being a solution of the problem. What 
is needed, as every party professes to recognise, is an 
increase in the work available, an increase, that is to say, 
in production and trade. The real cost of unemployment 
lies, not in the doles by which the unemployed are kept 
from positive starvation, but in the loss of the products 
they could make and the deterioration of their productive 
capacity. The dole has to come out of what is produced, 
and, if many are idle, there is inevitably less to share. 
We must judge the parties only in a secondary sense by 
what they propose by way of doles or maintenance. We 
must judge them mainly by their proposals for increasing 
the volume of work. 

We analysed some weeks ago the Government’s direct 
proposals under this head. We showed that the greater 
part of their boasted £50,000,000 to be spent in providing 
work had either no real existence so far as the near future 
is concerned, or would not, in any case, come out of the 
Government’s pocket. We showed that, even if it were 
all good money, it would hardly go a tithe of the way 
towards the absorption of the unemployed. We showed, 
moreover, that the greater part of it would have little 
or no effect in permanently improving the position. If it 
tided us over this winter, next winter we should have to 
repeat the dose under conditions no more favourable. 

The Government’s answer to this obviously sound 
criticism—which it has not attempted to refute—has been 
the proclamation of a Protectionist crusade. On Protection 
as a cure for unemployment we do not propose to waste 
many words. It is quite obviously no cure at all. We 
already have, in the McKenna duties and in the additional 
duties imposed under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 
protective measures applied to a number of trades. Yet 
the percentage of unemployed in these trades is at least 
as high as—in some cases a good deal higher than—the 
general average of all industries. It is ridiculous to present 
tariffs as a remedy to a country as dependent as Great 
Britain on its export markets. We can understand the 
Imperialist case for a system of Imperial Preference ; but 
that case is largely not economic, and it has nothing to 
do with the absurd proposition of protective duties as a 
cure for unemployment in Great Britain. 

The Conservative Party, however, has nothing to offer 
except tariffs; for it has, with quite astonishing folly, 
merely ignored the demands put forward by the big 
industrialists—many of whom are among its own sup- 
porters—for a comprehensive policy of home economic 
development. The real strength of the Labour Party in 
this election is based on the fact that it does advocate 
such a policy, and does make it the pivot of its whole 
domestic programme. We do not, of course, suggest— 
and the Labour Party does not suggest—that the problem 
can be wholly solved by this means. It is true enough 


that without the restoration of Europe, in which the full 
resumption of trade and relations with Russia takes an 
important part, there can be no complete or permanent 
recovery. But neither will European restoration save us, 
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unless we lay our plans for the rebuilding of our oy 
industry in such a fashion as permanently to provide fp 
the employment of our largely increased population, not 
only by the development of our exports, but still more by 
a stimulation of home markets based on a general €Xpansion 
alike of productive power and of the ability of our people 
to purchase the products of their own industry. 

The Labour Party, we have said, places this question of 
home development in the forefront of its policy. Byt 
let us be specific. Let us see what concrete proposals 
the Labour Party makes with this object. It has not 
needed, for the most part, to work out fresh plans of its 
own, or to put forward suggestions which lack ex 
sanction. For in the years when we were all talking of 
** Reconstruction ” and making plans for the new Heaven 
and the new Earth which were to come with the retum 
of peace, one Government Committee after another cop. 
sidered and put forward proposals having precisely the 
object of developing home industries and placing the 
country’s productive capacity on a permanently higher 
footing. These plans were not wild dreamings; they 
were, judged even by commercial standards, sound invest- 
ments for the country. They have been abandoned or put 
aside, not because they were unsound, but because they 
either offended some vested interest’ which has therefore 
obstructed their development, or involved a capital ex. 
penditure which frightened the advocates of that sort of 
economy which is, in fact, merely foolish and uneconomic 
parsimony. 

What were these plans? First and foremost, the plan 
of the Coal Conservation Committee, later elaborated by 
other bodies, for a great national scheme of electrical 
development, designed to place adequate and cheap power 
resources within the reach, not merely of the great towns, 
but of every part of the country—a plan which would not 
only cheapen the costs of production in industry, but 
exert a profound influence on agricultural production and 
the revival of village life. This plan was ready before 
the war ended: it has been held up and whittled away 
partly on the grounds of its initial cost, but largely through 
the obstruction and manceuvrings of vested interests. 

Secondly, the development of our system of transport, 
on which also the improvement of electrical facilities could 
exercise a decisive influence. The Labour programme 
includes the comprehensive development of railway systems 
in town and country alike; the rescue of the canals from 
the present deliberate Luddism of the railway companies; 
the improvement of dock and harbour facilities in the 
smaller as well as in the greater ports; the actual and 
prompt execution of the many plans for road development 
which are only being talked about at present. The 
problem of high costs in industry is largely a problem of 
reducing power and transport charges; improved supply 
of power and improved means of communication would 
react at once on every manufacturing industry and on the 
vital industry of agriculture. 

Besides these, the Labour schemes include plans for 
land drainage, afforestation, improvement of rural resources, 
the better endowment of research in industry and agt 
culture alike, the better training of workers to play thei 
part in operating the more efficient and up-to-date indus 
trial plant which ought everywhere to be introduced. 
The problem, as the Labour Party sees it, is to increase 
work by increasing efficiency, to make this country, & 
it was for so long, the pioneer in industrial improvement 
and general economic development. 

Side by side with these measures must go a corresponding 
social policy. We need a comprehensive system of towl 
and region planning to take the place of the scrappy and 
inadequate housing methods at present in force. We 
need a vastly improved system of education—technical 
as well as general—involving great public works in the 
building and rebuilding of schools and institutes. We 
need to end the folly of flinging on the labour 
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hundreds of thousands of young persons for whom there 
is literally no chance of finding employment at present, and 
to provide means of training them to be, not unproductive 
jdlers oF casual labourers, but skilful journeymen and 
intelligent citizens. 

This, as we understand it, is the Labour programme. 
It appeals to us, not only for its intrinsic soundness, but 
4s obviously the right policy on financial grounds. The 
heavy expenditure which it involves frightens some people; 
it does not frighten us, because it is all reproductive 
expenditure. No one groans at the extravagance of a 
frm which increases its capital for the legitimate enlarge- 
ment of its business. Why should we hesitate to raise, 
over a period, a great national loan for the enlargement 
of the nation’s productive capacity. Money is cheap; 
there is no lack of it in the country. This is shown by 
the fantastic over-subscription to the Daily Mail and other 
recent issues. The country can offer the finest security ; 
it can offer the vastly increased national resources which 
a constructive policy will call into being. 

This, and not a continuance of past tinkerings with the 
problem ; this, and not a continued attempt to thrust 
the burden of providing work on the resources of the local 
authorities ; this, and not Protection, is what is needed 
for the revival of industry and the provision of useful 
work instead of unproductive doles. The party that will 
do this, with courage to thrust aside the petty opposition 
of vested interests careful only of their own “ limited 
markets,” deserves well of the country. Will Mr. Baldwin 
do it? Will Mr. Asquith or Mr. Lloyd George? Will 
Mr.Ramsay MacDonald? This is the question of questions 
which the electors must put to themselves before they 
record their votes. The appeal this time is not to “ tran- 
quillity,” but to action. What party, of those now before 
the country, is most likely to take courageous action in 
order to raise our national efficiency? To protect ineffi- 
ciency is useless; to develop our national resources and 
our power to use them is everything. 


FREE TRADE WITH GERMANY 


BERLIN, November 20th. 


HE reparations problem seems at the moment 
T hardly to be a question of practical politics, 
but it must sooner or later again become one, 
and any suggestion that may help towards its solution is 
to be welcomed. A suggestion has lately been made 
which, although it would not solve the whole problem of 
reparations, would perhaps solve it in part and make a 
complete solution easier. The authors of the suggestion 
have submitted it to certain influential people whose 
reception of it has been favourable. 

The suggestion is that Germany should propose to the 
Allies to admit all imports from Allied countries into 
Germany duty-free for a given number of years—say forty 
—without reciprocity on the part of the Allied countries. 
The capitalised value of the suppressed duties on the 
imports of each Allied country, which would be agreed 
upon between that country and Germany, would then be 
set off against the sum due from Germany to that country 
for reparations. Although, of course, the proposal would 
be made to all the Allies, it is suggested that it should be 
made to them jointly and separately, so that the refusal 
of one Allied country to accept it would not prevent 
another from agreeing to it. This would in no way divide 
the Allies, since they could all accept the proposal if they 

» and it is a matter for each country to decide 
whether the free admission of its products into Germany 
for forty years would be a sufficient advantage to justify 
its acceptance. The decision of each Allied country 
would naturally be determined by its particular economic 
conditions, and no country that considered the considera- 
tion offered for cancelling a certain proportion of the 


reparations debt insufficient could reasonably complain if 
another considered it sufficient. 

So far as England is concerned, this proposal, if the 
German Government should decide to make it, would, one 
would suppose, meet with an almost unanimously favourable 
reception. Even the Protectionists could not object to the 
suppression in Germany of import duties on British 
products, since it would leave them free to impose import 
duties in England should the majority of the electors be 
foolish enough to allow them so to do. I have not gone 
into the question of the value of the German import 
duties on British products, but I understand that the total 
value of the German pre-war import duties was about 
£35,000,000 a year. The capitalised value for forty years 
would be something between fifteen and twenty times as 
much—say, £600,000,000. Of course, the present annual 
value of the import duties is very much lower—perhaps 
not more than one-fourth or one-fifth of the pre-war total. 
There have been no import duties on foodstuffs since the 
beginning of the war, and the other imports have very 
much diminished both in quantity and value. It would 
seem, however, only fair to take the pre-war value or 
something near it. Whatever the value may be, it would 
surely be worth while to cancel the whole of the reparations 
debt to Great Britain in return for free imports into 
Germany for forty years. It seems now to be recognised 
in England that Germany can pay reparations only by an 
excess of exports over imports and it is feared that this 
fact must lead to dumping to the detriment of home 
industries. The conclusion would seem to be that it 
would be advisable to cancel the reparations debt to 
England even without any compensation, but the sug- 
gestion that has been made would give a very valuable 
consideration for its abandonment. Everybody agrees 
that the loss of foreign markets is one of the causes of 
trade depression in England. Here is a chance of recovering 
one of the most important foreign markets and at the 
same time of solving the reparations problem so far as 
England is concerned. It should please the apparently 
numerous people who insist on reparations and at the 
same time strongly object to what they declare to be the 
only possible way of getting them. 

With the majority of the German people there can be 
little doubt that this proposal would be very popular. 
Indeed, the suppression of all import duties would probably 
be popular in Germany—certainly it would be among the 
workmen who have had a bitter experience of the results 
of Protection. They recognise that it is Protection that 
has made possible the Trusts which control German industry 
and indeed the country. They recognise, too, that import 
duties mean increased indirect taxation and that indirect 
taxation falls most heavily on persons with small incomes. 
The fact that the real wage was before the war and probably 
still is higher in England than in any other European 
country, whether it be due to Free Trade or not, is also 
used as an argument against Protection. In Germany 
the real wage was much lower than in England before the 
war, and, of course, it is now a mere fraction of the English 
wage. The majority of skilled workmen in Berlin earn 
in a week enough to buy half-a-dozen loaves of black 
bread or four pounds of margarine. 

Opposition to even the partial suppression of import 
duties would be natural on the part of the Trusts, since 
it is to import duties that they owe their existence, but 
the Trusts mean Mr. Hugo Stinnes, and it is not certain 
that he would oppose the part payment of reparations 
in the way suggested. For Mr. Stinnes has as many 
interests abroad as in Germany, so that he might well 
gain by the plan proposed as much as he would lose. 

Whether the German Government will make the proposal 
that has been suggested I cannot say, but considerab'e 
influence is being used to induce it to do so. The men 
to whom I have mentioned the proposal, some of whom 
are in very important positions, have all declared it to be 
one of the most hopeful yet made. In any case it seems 


worthy of careful consideration in England. 
Rosert DELL. 
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ELECTION RHETORIC AT 


QUEEN’S HALL 


wer I “HERE was an atmosphere of enthusiasm about 
; the proceedings which was infectious.” When 
‘my eye caught this sentence in the chief 
Government organ the morning after, I wanted to ask 
a few of the devoted Conservatives who were in the Queen’s 
Hall on Monday afternoon whether they had felt the 
atmosphere of infection. All the same, it was a very 
interesting affair, this opening of the London campaign 
by the Prime Minister. It was seemly; it was churchy ; 
it was extraordinarily unlike what an English political 
meeting is supposed to be by Americans, or by East 
London and the North of England is known to be. 


Outside was a large crowd. When the doors were opened 
the people streamed quietly in. Indeed, they almost 
stole in. They filled the green interior with less sound 
than is heard in St. Paul’s at a national funeral. There 
was neither buzz of talk nor hush of expectancy. The 
organ (more brightly green and gold than the walls and 
galleries) played the airs chosen for Conservative meetings. 
No one came on the stage to suggest that the audience 
might like, with the aid of the paper in every pew, to 
sing “‘ Hearts of Oak” or “ Land of Hope and Glory.” 
Timidly, after a time, the voices rose, the feminine voices 
sounding clearly. They sang just as they would have 
sung the evening hymn. But the exercise had its use, 
for when the speakers filed in we were in a somewhat less 
strained and self-conscious mood. 


The chairman, a tall sanguine Scotsman—said to be, like 
that St. George of Cappadocia who was beloved by Gibbon 
and Carlyle, a successful purveyor of bacon; the Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Baldwin; Admiral Hall, the party 
manager, looking like anything rather than the organiser 
of victory; the amusing bad-boy face surmounting the 
large body of Sir Douglas Hogg, a Conservative woman 
candidate—not at all an impressive platform. The audience 
does not rise as the eminences take their seats. 


The London Scottish chairman, as we soon found out, 
was almost too good to be true. Why, he began by 
asking, had the Prime Minister risked his position and 
his party by plunging into this election, a short twelve 
months only after the Conservatives had gained their 
majority ? The answer, he assured us, was quite simple. 
When the Imperial Conference met, to devise means by 
which the Dominions of this great Empire of ours might 
be welded more closely together, the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bruce, had revealed the momentous fact 
that in the interior of Victoria there was a tract of land 
which, if turned to fruit-farming, might provide work 
and homes for 700,000 British unemployed. But to this 
end the fruits grown within the Empire must be granted 
an adequate preterence. And so Mr. Baldwin (the first 
vowel in whose name was made by the chairman to rhyme 
with that in Calvin) had resolved to appeal to the country. 
After this it seemed appropriate, though not quite kind, 
for Sir William Lane Mitchell to put the Prime Minister 
through a piece of childlike mummery with a silver-paper 
horseshoe. 


The Prime Minister, to do him justice, did not mind. 
He impressed us all, I am sure, as a modest, agreeable, 
most likeable man. He is in no sense a noticeable man. 
If he had been sitting in the first row of the orchestra 
seats instead of at the table, no one, I think, would have 
asked who he was. Among the first-class seasons in the 
Surbiton or Harrow train he would seem perfectly at 
home. You would judge him to be an excellent specimen 
of his order: orderly, scrupulous, competent, cautious ; 
but it would not be from him you would expect to get a 
comment on the leader in the Morning Post that you would 
remember to quote at the lunch table. 





When he rises to speak the audience accords him whg 
we amusingly call musical honours. Mr. Baldwin has no 
gifts of voice or address, no freedom of movement 
utterance. No Englishman could be more utterly withoy 
frills. He begins with a sally against Lloyd George. }, 
is disappointed that the Northampton speech contains 
nothing for him to answer; it is merely a reversion to 
type—that is, to Limehouse, from which place, as yy 
Baldwin remarks, his own buttonhole for the afternoon 
happens to have come. He cannot deal with his o 
nent’s figures: “Mr. George has used figures for go 
long as adjectives that they have ceased to have any 
meaning for him.” He turns to his theme. The issue of 
this election he has raised deliberately. Our country js 
suffering from pernicious anemia; a remedy must be 
prescribed. His remedy is very simple—keep the home 
fires burning. The markets of the world to-day are cop. 
tracted, but why should the whole burden caused by that 
contraction fall upon us; why should it not be shared 
among the nations? This leads him to his main point, 
France and Belgium and Germany are underselling, are 
ruining England. French militarism? He is all for 
protection against militarism of any kind ; but why should 
we ignore “ the first syllable of that long word militarism,” 
and ignore the damage that can be done to us by French 
and other foreign mills? He does not blame France and 
Belgium; he blames ourselves. Unemployment is the 
one issue for the election, and he is convinced that tariffs 
are the cure—tariffs, and attention to the home trade, 
which hitherto we have left alone. 

While the demonstration proceeds, with careful reliance 
on the manuscript, Mr. Baldwin’s hearers are plainly far 
from happy. The better-informed among them, perhaps, 
cannot help wondering how this doctrine of the supremacy 
of home over foreign trade will sound in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and in the ports and shipyards. They foresee, 
maybe, what the Paris papers will say about the declara- 
tion of economic war upon France and Belgium. As for 
Mr. Baldwin, he appears to have no notion of the direction 
in which his words are tending. The great audience is 
silent when the Prime Minister affirms that his remedy 
will cure unemployment; it applauds but feebly when 
he proclaims that their party is fighting for the underdog. 

What it likes, and what it has to be content with, is the 
occasional quip, which is usually quite neat—as when Mr. 
H. G. Wells is hit off as “‘ an acute observer of all kinds 
of worlds, real and imaginary.” But it does not altogether 
like the idea of the Conservative Prime Minister living 
gladly, and dying thankfully, as a tinker. And what 
it thoroughly dislikes is Mr. Baldwin’s unfeeling way of 
letting it down. Again and again he seems to be leading 
the crowd up to the point at which they can let them 
selves go in cheers or jeers, and every time they are sold. 
Ramsay MacDonald emerges—but as a man who knows 
what he is talking about. Then Mr. Churchill—but “he 
is generally accurate in his figures”! H. G. Wells, even 
(astonishingly) Samuel Butler—but only for a word of 
praise. Truly, as we can all see, there is in Mr. Baldwin 
nothing whatever of spite or pettiness. His temper § 
wonderful. He is an extraordinarily nice man. 


Thus it was on Monday afternoon. On Wednesday, # 
the same hour, how indescribable a change! Queens 
Hall again: a closer crowd, eager, calling for choruses. 
Mr. Baldwin’s audience had an astonishingly high per 
centage of women. This is about 90 per cent. men. Ther¢ 
is no atmosphere of vespers about these people—although, 
as one may see, the grey heads are very numerous. The 
expectancy is something that can be felt. When Lloyd 
George enters the three thousand leap to their feet, and 
roar. Behind him are rows of the reunited Liberals 
They are not uniformly joyous. You see certain vely 
prominent Asquithians, with impassive faces. They sy 
bolise, Mr. Baldwin would say, the union of tongues coming 
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before the union of hearts. Lloyd George is marvellously 
unchanged, or marvellously restored. Squabbles and 
estrangements seem to have no meaning for him. He is 
happy and at ease. As he opens, with a little eulogy of 
Dr. Clifford, his voice is thin and stilted. He asks us to 
stand, for a moment’s silent tribute to “a great London 
Liberal” ; and at the instant of our sitting down he 
puts on the other manner. The Prime Minister had 
wished that he had been given something to answer. Mr. 
Lloyd George is troubled by no such lack of material. 
He helps himself to it, from Monday’s speech, with both 
hands; and he gives it out in a manner so different from 
the manner of Northampton that you feel like asking 
what, in the brief interval, has happened to him. Not a 
catter of the tin-can is heard throughout an hour of 
thaumaturgic expertinence. It is all done with absolute 
mastery. Not a paragraph is bungled; not a stroke, or 
a joke, goes awry. The old Liberals behind the performer 
capitulate ; the enraptured crowd is helpless in his hands. 
Not till he sits down—calling for the pursuit of peace 
“with a clear head and a dauntless heart” does one 
begin to realise what it is that Stanley Baldwin has done 
for, or to, his fellow-citizens. S. K. R. 


IN DARKEST FARMLAND: A 
WAY OUT? 


HE descendants of Mr. Facing Both Ways who, with 
T a careful eye on the ballot box, guard our national 

interests, have arrived at a remarkable resolution. 
They are about to offer us Protection for our industries and 
at the same time to see to it that the greatest of all our 
industries has no protection. They are about to help 
arable farming, but with careful thought for the housewife 
whose vote might be affected by big and little loaf (or joint) 
posters, there is to be no tax on corn or meat. Oddly 
enough this decision, though it is perhaps neither logical nor 
honest, and is little better thana vote-preserving measure, has 
much to commend it. A tax on corn would end by benefiting 
the landlord alone. This would not have been desirable 
eve. in pre-war days when the land of England was for the 
most part in clean keeping ; to-day, after so much of the 
countryside has changed hands, there can be no possible 
excuse for conferring a large benefit upon one of the three 
parties to the agricultural contract. In short, a scheme of 
agricultural regeneration must be designed for the benefit 
of agriculture, not for any class of agriculturist. 

It is quite possible that the Agriculture Act with 
reasonable modification might still meet the country’s 
needs. There is no occasion to guarantee a profit to the 
farmer, but, if he is to grow corn in face of unrestricted 
foreign competition, he must be guaranteed against loss— 
provided he will accept reasonable direction and pay proper 
Wages. A week or so ago, the Manchester Guardian said 
that the British farmer must grow such wheats as Professor 
Biffen has produced, and proceeded to wonder what per- 
centage of our farmers pay even the scantiest attention to 
scientific research. ‘‘ Until such attention is paid, the urban 
taxpayer will justly resent the suggestion that he should 

the prop of an industry which consistently neglects its 
opportunities.” The writer’s information is not complete. 
It is necessary to understand that Professor Biffen’s 
Wwonder-wheats, for all their great promise and con- 
siderable achievement, are not as yet suitable for all 
soils; on many a farm they would not improve the 
average return. That a man can go on to any holding 
m the country and by dint of wise acts of husbandry 

bad soil yield superlative crops is a purely urban 
conception. 

Train the farmer by all means, but we must let him know 
that if he will raise corn on such land as his county com- 

approves, will pay such wages as the Agricultural 


Wages Board agrees, and will keep reasonable farm accounts, 
he shall not suffer any loss on his arable farming. Let him 
know that he need not sell out or be sold up because, for 
two or three seasons in succession, the United States or 
Canada should chance to have a record surplus for export. 
When that principle of guarantee is accepted there are 
ample means of reducing the possible cost, and in this 
connection it is well to remember that, during the war and 
during the life of the Corn Production and Agriculture 
Acts, the industry not only carried on without claim for 
Treasury grants, but actually supplied the country with 
corn at a figure so far below world rates that Lord Ernle, 
the greatest of our authorities, reckoned the farmer’s con- 
tribution to the State at fifteen million pounds. The price 
paid for the destruction of the Act did little more than pay 
the debt the State owed the farmer. This is not surprising 
when we remember that these were times when English 
wheat was bought by the Government for a pound a sack less 
than the price of imported wheat. On a few occasions the 
margin was even wider. 

The means of reducing the cost of a guarantee to agri- 
culture are many. In the first place, while the imports of 
corn may well remain unimpeded, the import of flour should 
be forbidden. Some underground interest makes it possible 
for the foreign grower to grind his corn before he sends it to 
us and thereby to maintain the price of milling offals in 
England and through them the price of much food. Only 
an hour before sitting down to write this article I had a 
bill from the miller for bran and middlings, the offals of 
wheat. The middlings are booked to me at ten pounds a 
ton and the broad bran at eight pounds and ten shillings. 
I turn to the market report for the current week, issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and see that the price of 
English wheat is just nine pounds eight shillings and four- 
pence a ton, so that in November, 1923, in the midst of 
an agricultural crisis of the first magnitude, the farmer must 
pay more for some of the offals of wheat than his wheat will 
fetch. Now, if all foreign grain came over after threshing 
and before milling, the price of offals would go down with a 
run, the farmer could feed more stock, and the price of 
pork and poultry would be reduced considerably. With 
his consequent larger turn-over and a guarantee against 
actual loss on tillage, the farmer could carry on while his 
county committee was solving the triple problem of trans- 
port, co-operation and the home-made loaf. It would 
pay him, too, to employ more labour, even while investing in 
labour-saving devices. 

Lord Linlithgow’s Committee has stated in every one, I 
think, of its remarkable Interim Reports, that transport 
charges are strangling or at least gravely impeding the 
food-production industry. For example, the price of wheat 
is not more than 30 per cent. above pre-war figure, but the 
cost of sending it by rail is still up by 50 per cent. The 
figures relating to the transport of potatoes and certain 
other vegetables are equally unsatisfactory. A county agri- 
cultural committee, backed by judicious propaganda on 
behalf of the home-grown loaf might save much rail trans- 
port; it might see that every agricultural county con- 
sumed so much of its own produce as it required and that 
only a surplus was sent away. At present it is no uncommon 
thing for food to go to London and come back again, for 
the sole benefit of those who sell transport. The reduced 
cost of petrol points to another development. Within a 
fifty-mile radius of any city the motor, I understand, can 
compete successfully with the railway. That competition 
ought to be more effective than ever to-day, and, when it 
is properly organised, the railway companies will lower not 
only their proud looks but their high charges as well. 

The comparative failure of the co-operative movement 
in this country is not irremediable. It may be due, in part 
at least, to centralisation. Leading co-operators have been 
more concerned with general principles than with local 
conditions. Here, again, a carefully appointed county 
Agricultural Committee would be able to sound local 
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opinion, weigh local views, proceed along the lines of least 
resistance and either absorb or eliminate the useless middle- 
men. There is no longer any room for doubt concerning 
the part these folk play in extracting increment from the 
pockets of the producer and the consumer. A précis of the 
Linlithgow Reports will always serve to damn them past re- 
demption, and if co-operation by county could be reached, 
each might be expected to support its co-operators. Self- 
interest points that way. In these circumstances, while the 
price of food would tend to go down rather than up, the 
profits of farming would tend to go up rather than down, 
the ranks of labour would be replenished and the purchasing 
power of labour augmented, to the great advantage of all 
the new co-operative movements. Given the various de- 
velopments, outlined so roughly here, the State should not 
be called upon for long, because the industry has great 
resilience and responds very rapidly to encouragement. 
Then again—and this seems a point worth bearing in mind 
—the guarantee, if called for, will be money of which the 
greater part has been spent in employment at a proper rate 
of wages, payment that will enable the countryside to buy 
the produce of the towns and increase the activity of the 
urban factories. I think it is admitted on every hand by 
those who know the figures that the agricultural labourer 
who goes to the workhouse with wife and even one child 
costs the ratepayer a considerably larger sum in his enforced 
idleness than he requires to maintain himself when in full 
work. In other words, if the ratepayer will not agree to 
make the agricultural worker’s position possible, he must 
maintain that labourer at his own expense. 

Another advantage of a plan that insures against loss 
while leaving profit to individual effort is that it maintains 
self-respect unimpaired. Those who ask for direct food 
taxes and subsidies forget the almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way of their imposition, and the disastrous effects 
that must follow if they could be imposed. The urban 
community should be encouraged to appreciate the vital 
significance of agriculture and give it due rank in industry. 
They must realise the part they can play in making food 
more plentiful and cheaper, indeed urban administration 
may solve some of those problems that affect town and 
country alike. Another point to be remembered is that a 
guarantee against loss might well survive the rise and even 
the downfall of a purely protectionist policy. Neither the 
free-trader nor his opponent would be prepared to destroy 
the new condition for the sake of a principle that it did not 
affect. Farming could stand outside the area of party 
politics, and the farmer would not be prejudiced by any 
developments, because their cost would be provided for 
automatically so far as his tillage operations were concerned. 

We know by now that if food is dear it is not because 
the farmer is selling it at a high price; and, on the other 
hand, if farming is in a state that threatens collapse it is 
not because the consumer is paying a low price for what he 
eats. Our middlemen have been tried and the system 
they bolster up has been condemned, but the farmer cannot 
wait until more honest and efficient methods have been 
evolved. If he is to carry on, two movements must work 
side by side—the guarantee and the reorganisation of 
distribution. Ss. L. B. 


THE 6TH OF DECEMBER 


HE child to-day is expected to take an interest in 

current events, and even to know what is happening 

in politics. Hence, at the approach of a General 
Election, it was natural that the schoolmistress should 
write down on the blackboard the question: ‘* What is 
happening on the 6th of December?” The children 
wrote down their answers, some guessing right, some 
guessing wrong, and one rather optimistically guessing 
“ Christmas.” But the perfect answer was given by a 
serious little boy who wrote: ‘“Granny’s chauffeur’s 





birthday.” It is delightful to know that he was given 
full marks for this, for, after all, what child can truthfully 
say that the General Election is of half so much importance 
to it as such an event as “ Granny’s chauffeur’s birthday ” ? 
It is true that if granny were standing for Parliament, even 
granny’s chauffeur’s birthday might fade into comparative 
insignificance. But an election which involves the fate 
merely of Mr. Baldwin or Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Asquith 
—how can we expect it to take precedence in splendour 
of interest above the birthday of someone actually cop. 
nected with the family ? Those who have forgotten how 
glorious an event is a birthday may look down on a child 
so indifferent to public events. But most of us can re. 
member a time when a birthday—especially if it was one’s 
own—brightened the world as if a second sun had risen, 
Do you not recall how your heart beat faster every time 
the blessed thought, “ This is my birthday,” romped through 
your brain? If a master scolded you at school, you felt; 
“Ah, if he knew it was my birthday, he wouldn’t talk 
like that!” At home you were (in your own eyes) a young 
king whose word was law. The world was kind, laying 
presents at your feet. You beamed good nature as the 
cake was cut—your cake—and lavished in double slices 
on those less important members of the family who had no 
birthday—at least, on that date. Heavens! the lighted 
dining-room was like a new star, specially created for your 
pleasure. I am not sure that a birthday was not even 
more wonderful than Christmas. After all, Christmas was 
a sort of universal birthday, and, though it was exceed- 
ingly good, it did not make you feel almost as if you were 
personally responsible for it. The 20th of April—how I 
used to love the look of it, even in the Mother Siegel's 
Syrup Almanac that dropped once a year through the letter- 
box! It was always to that date I turned first in order 
to see what the weather was going to be like. I do not 
know whether I ever believed those weather forecasts, but 
I was depressed if I read that the 20th of April would be 
“rainy, with cold wind.” Selfish little brute that I was, 
however, I was not entirely without interest in the weather 
on the birthdays of my sisters and brother. After I had 
read about my own—and it would be putting an impossible 
strain on human nature to ask that I should have done 
it sooner—I turned the pages and faithfully looked up the 
birthdays of all the other members of the family. Even 
to-day, I confess—no, hang it, it’s hardly decent to 
confess this—when anybody hands me a birthday book, I 
would first of all look up the 20th of April and read the 
motto under it, if I could be sure that I could do so without 
being observed. If the motto says something like : 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead on to sovereign power, 
I am elated. If, on the other hand, it says something like: 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 


I feel as melancholy as if a fortune-teller had found some- 
thing wrong with my line of life. It is the same with 
those astrological birthday books. If one of them says: 
‘** A man born on this date will have a hard struggle at the 
beginning, but success and riches are in store for him in 
middle life, and he will have a healthy and prosperous old 
age. He is sure to be popular, especially with the fait 
sex. He will be as brave as a lion, but is unlikely to be 
confronted with any serious dangers. If he has a fault, 
it is that he is too ardent and generous, and he must be 
on the watch against false friends who care only for his 
wealth "—if, I say, I find something of that kind 
written in a birthday-book about people born on the 20th of 
April, I am nearly as happy as if it were all true. It 
has been a source of life-long humiliation to me that, 2 
the almanacs that give great events for every day of the 
year, I never could discover that any great event happened 
on mine. I do not care to share a birthday with 
Napoleon III., and that, I think, is the best that any 
of the calendars could do for me. I suspect that Shake- 
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5 was born on April 20th. But the scholars, who 
are, however, only guessing, persist in putting the date 
about three days later. 

A birthday, indeed, gives you a kind of new patria, and 
you like to have as your fellow-daymen persons of whom 
you can feel proud. Englishmen are proud to have 
Shakespeare for their countryman. St. John’s College 
men are happier in their college because Wordsworth 
once studied, or avoided study, there. Human beings 
have a passion for the best company, and they have a 
fellow-clubman’s interest in any one who was born on the 
same day as themselves and would boast of him if they 
could. There is nothing duller than to share one’s birth- 
day with a battle—perhaps some small battle in Afghanistan 
of which one has never heard. If I had my way, I should 
exclude all battles save a few world-shaking victories 
from the calendars. 

Decent children, however, as I have said, are not mere 
egotists in their feelings about birthdays. There is an 
overflow of interest in the subject sufficient to cover the 
birthdays of nearly everybody they know. They can read 
the birthday-book of one of their friends with as eager a 
curiosity as though it were T'reasure Island. They regard 
it as a stroke of fine comedy if they find that someone was 
born on the 29th of February, and, indeed, as they reckon 
ages by birthdays, some of them would count a man of 
forty, who had been born on that date, as only ten years 
old. They feel more fortunate, too, than the child who 
was born on the 25th of December. There may be a 
certain vanity in having been born on Christmas Day, but 
it euts down the likelihood of presents by half—at least, 
it cuts down by half the number of those days of delight 
on which presents are given. But the only really terrible 
thing that could be imagined happening to a child in 
these matters would be to have no birthday at all. There 
are, I believe, children dwelling on the earth whose birth- 
day nobody has ever remembered, and who cannot, alas ! 
remember it for themselves. To think of them is to 
conjure up an image of as lightless a world as Moses ever 
found himself in. According to all honest children, every- 
body must have a birthday and everybody must have an 
age, and they cannot understand the reluctance of some of 
their elders to answer them directly in regard to both. 
They know the ages of their friends better than the dates 
and the wives of the kings of England. They are incredu- 
lous if their own ages have been forgotten by one of their 
parents. They believe that even God must have an age. 
“How old is God, daddy ?”’ said a very small child, after 
having succeeded in finding out how old were her father 
and her mother. Her father tried to explain that God 
was old in a different way—that, indeed, he was eternal. 
“Is He a hundred years old?” asked the child. “ Oh, 
yes,”she was told, ‘“‘ He’s more than a hundred—far more.” 
“Oh,” said the little girl, “ if He’s more than a hundred, 
you needn’t tell me, because I can only count up to a 
hundred.” It was surely a fortunate thought of the 
Christians to give God a birthday. Those who speak ill 
of Christmas Day should remember that, even if God had 
not had a birthday, it would have been necessary to invent 
one for Him for the sake of the nursery. 

The child’s answer about granny’s chauffeur’s birthday, 

wever, seems to me to be evidence, not only of the 
universal interest of the young in birthdays, but of their 
generous inquisitiveness into the lives of everybody with 
whom they are brought even casually into contact. If 
you go into the garden, you will find two little girls in close 
conversation with the grey-bearded gardener, and, if you 

a, you will hear a fire of questions as persistent as a 

’s in court. He is asked his birthday and his 

“ge, and then follow: ‘* What is your favourite flower ? ” 
pudding do you like best?” ‘* What kind of 


fish do you like best ?”” ‘* What is your favourite colour ? ” 
is your favourite vegetable ?”’ ‘‘ Which do you 
t—beef or mutton or chicken ? ” 


like bes 


Could a saint 


be more sympathetically inquisitive? The gardener is 
obviously touched, for he answers the questions gently 
one by one. It is true that he gets out of answering about 
his age by a trick. He says that he is over seven and 
under seventy. He confesses, however, that his favourite 
flower is a red geranium, his favourite pudding a boiled 
treacle pudding, his favourite fish a nice cod steak, his 
favourite colour magenta, his favourite vegetable some- 
times boiled turnips and sometimes fried onions, and that 
he likes boiled mutton with caper sauce better than either 
beef or chicken. It is a proof of the saintliness of the 
children that their countenances do not betray the growing 
horror they feel at his answers. But, when they run into 
the house for lunch, they are bursting with the news: 
““Mummy, do you know what Mr. Griggs says his favourite 
flower is? A red geranium!” ‘“‘ He says his favourite 
pudding is boiled treacle pudding.” ‘“‘ He says he likes 
boiled mutton with caper sauce better than chicken.” 
Go into the yard later in the afternoon, and you will find 
the same two children putting the same questions to the 
elderly red-whiskered builder who is half-way up a ladder 
doing something to a broken spout. “ What is your 
favourite flower ? ’’ comes from one of the small upturned 
faces. “‘A glory dizzhen rose,’’ comes back, with a grin, 
from the cropped red whiskers. He is altogether a man 
of superior tastes, for he likes broad beans, and plum 
pudding, and salmon, and the blue of a swallow’s back, 
and prefers chicken to either beef or mutton. Mr. Griggs 
had provided the children with low comedy. The builder’s 
conversation is in comparison a fairy-tale, and they are 
ecstatic. I wonder how granny’s chauffeur would come 
out of a similar test. Now that we know his birthday, I 
for one should like to know what is his favourite flower, 
what is his favourite pudding, and which he likes best— 
beef or mutton or chicken? I shall be disappointed if 
he says his favourite vegetable is parsnips, but I don’t 
thing granny’s chauffeur could be so wicked. ¥. ¥ 


DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
, | ‘HE grand feature of the election is, after all, that 


A LONDON 


it has no feature at all. It may be assumed 

that there will be a welter of contests which 
only a system of proportional or alternative voting could 
reduce to order. There will be no agreements (save a few 
shoddy understandings between individual candidates, 
tending in some degree to a Liberal-Conservative entente 
against Labour). The mere multiplicity of candidates 
will ensure that. As far as I can see there will be no 
withdrawals. The Labour Party will have about 400 
candidates, the Liberals about 450, and the Conservatives 
about 500. The first of these parties is naturally 
stimulated to its utmost effort by the knowledge that 
the tactic of the election has admittedly been to 
wear and waste it down. This is the view of the Con- 
servative organiser who is reported to have said that if 
one election would not exhaust the resources of Labour, 
a second would ensure the desired result. Against the 
first attack at least a sufficient counter has been devised, 
and though the party can never be a rich one, its volunteer 
spirit has completely overcome the emergency of the 
hour. Moreover, its hopes, like those of the rather 
sanguine Liberals, gradually expand. Its experts now 
prophesy a strength in the new Parliament of from 175 
to 200 members. In the latter contingency, and supposing 
a Liberal strength of not more than 150, it is con- 
ceivable that Mr. Baldwin, having challenged a definite 
issue and been defeated on it, would resign. In that 
case the King would, in the natural course of things, send 
for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as the head of the ‘next 
strongest party, and ask him to form a Government. At 
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the moment the disposition of Labour is to accept all the 
responsibilities of such a position. But that again would 
throw a responsibility, of the second degree, indeed, on 
Liberalism. 

* * * 

Last week I hinted a doubt whether the Lloyd Georgian 
association would be all gain to the Liberals, and after 
reading the Northampton speech, I ask myself whether 
it is going to be any gain at all. The measure of the 
speech as propaganda is given by the fact that Mr. Baldwin 
turned a poor reply into a successful one by crushing 
Mr. George in a sentence, and that the Georgian critics, 
so far as I could sample them, differ only in degrees of 
distaste. Most of them liken Northampton to Limehouse. 
But that is very unfair to Limehouse. The Limehouse 
speech rang through England, because it rang true. But 
its dialect is a lost language to Mr. George, and he will 
never regain it, any more than the ground he has traversed 
since can be recovered. He is not the same man. And 
he has not the same party. 

* * * 

What, indeed, is Mr. George’s party? The Morning 
Post was quick to discover that the dinner-table party, 
whose sittings began long before the war and the Coalition, 
had resumed its cheerful feasts, and that in adversity as 
in prosperity, in the Tory as in the Liberal reign, 
Mr. George, Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead can still 
exchange song and toast. Suppose that the fortune of war 
put these campaigners into the position of throwing their 
weight into the scale which gives precarious power to any 
one of the three parties or groups of parties that are com- 
peting for it? Will it then seem that the Liberals acted 
wisely in accepting the compelling gesture with which 
Mr. George threw himself into their arms? Already his party 
electioneering seems a little detached. In spite of the 
union with Liberalism, more than one of his candidates 
has reverted to the Tory alliance, and none can say how 
many reserves, or half-reserves, may have been made 
before this most confused of elections comes to an end. 

* . * 

For my part, I attach some weight to the “housewife” 
argument. There is no great issue; Mr. Baldwin’s com- 
plicated muddle-headedness, no less than the inevitable 
shiftiness of the Protectionist case presented as a plea 
for unspecified taxes on the vast bulk of “manufactured” 
goods, has seen to that. But there is a great mass of 
detail, in the elucidation of which, be it remembered, 
women have a special interest. Let me illustrate. A 
Protectionist member, learned in its elusive lore, and 
expounding it the other day to his wife, summed up with 
the remark: “Anyway, my dear, the worst that can 
happen to you is that your scrubbing-brush will cost you 
a penny more.” “That’s enough for me,” was the unex- 
pected reply. “I shall vote Free Trade.” 

* * * 

There is as yet no precise clue as to what has happened 
in Paris, but it is pretty clear that, as usual when the 
British Government puts its foot down, Poincaré, obeying 
the law of the situation, no less than that of his own 
character, has taken his up. There was nothing else to 
do. France is well on the way to isolation. Italy has 
declared herself definitely hostile. I am told that Belgium, 
by a majority of the Cabinet, and in spite of M. Theunis’ 
Francophilism, may now be counted in opposition to 
French policy in the Ruhr. American feeling grows more 
and more aligned with that of Great Britain. But are 
even the home fires burning? I heard from a travelled 
Englishman in France that the newly constituted Left 
Bloc had so disposed its forces as to be certain of sweeping 
the West from Nantes to Bordeaux, and of securing sub- 
stantial victories in the North and East. This revolt 
can qnly be stimulated by the feeling which Republican 
France still cherishes for England. If, therefore, as I am 
told, our firm protest has killed such an idea as that of a 





a 


blockade of the German ports from Hamburg to 
a strategy which would have the incidental effect @ 
stopping the shipments of British coal lately contract 
for, it may be assumed that for the future such crime 
as these are beyond Poincaré’s power. 

* * * 

In our own excitement about the General Election, ye. 
have forgotten to notice that another election, and ap 
extremely peculiar one, is fixed to take place a few dg 
before it. The special point of contrast between theg 
two events is that while in England there is a great deg] 
of Opposition—even, maybe, a little too much of itp 
Greece there is none at all, the Revolutionary Govem. 
ment having taken the precaution to suppress its news. 
papers and to lock up its candidates. It is possible 
that martial law may be removed, but as every Greck 
who is not a Venizelist, or even an extreme Venizelist, 
lives under a form of terror, this measure of freedom 
counts in practice for very little. Even if the electors 
had anybody to vote for, every precaution has been taken 
to manipulate the constituencies so as to ensure that only 
Ministerial candidates shall be elected. All that the 
Opposition can do is, apparently, to run a colourless news. 
paper containing only facts and no comment upon them, 
Perhaps, if the conductors of this journal were as clever 
as those of the Daily Mail, they might succeed in making 
their news fit their opinions, but it is doubtful whether 
Greek journalism has in this respect been educated up to 
the level of ours. The real contention of the Opposition 
seems to be that the Revolutionary Government promised, 
when it came into power, to form a neutral Cabinet, based 
on the policy of reconciliation, and that there should be 
an immediate General Election. Instead of keeping these 
pledges, the Government at once proceeded to fortify 
its position by martial law, the censorship, the wholesale 
dismissal of officials, and finally by the execution of 
Ministers and the Commander-in-Chief in Asia Minor. 
It will now, it is said, proceed to dethrone the King, and 
establish a Republic by means of the Constituent Assembly 
which will issue from the General Election. The drawback 
to these proceedings is that they bring Greece no nearer 
to the point in which she is most interested, namely, peace 
with the Allies and a loan to set the country on its feet 
again. 

* * * 

Lord Morley’s prohibition of any handling of his papers 
for biographical purposes has been given a slightly wider 
interpretation than he designed for it. It does not seem 
to forbid further publication of Morley’s own work, which 
includes, I am told, a fairly full memorandum on foreign 
policy, which, with other matters, might almost suffice 
for a third volume of Recollections. Nor does it apply to 
records of conversations with him, with a critical o 
political intent rather than a purely biographical one. 
Such a volume is almost owed to this generation by the 
man most competent to write it. Morley was the last 
of the Gladstonian Liberals. He was rather too subtle 
and indecisive in temper to leave behind him a broad, 
definite mark on a Cabinet policy with which, as we all 
knew, he was, on points, morally at issue. But his 
general thought was freely expressed to his friends, and 
all who knew Morley knew also how delicate and yet 
illuminating was his touch in conversation. And some 
communication of this gift of one of the most delightful 
personalities and most distinguished political thinkers of 
his age cannot be withheld. 

. * * 

Of all the figures I have known in public life, Dr. Clifford 
was, I think, the most single-minded—I had almost said 
the most ingenuous. He had no ambitions, except to be 
always speaking to the people and for the causes he loved. 
Perhaps this continual act of service was a little too public; 
a little more of the pulpit than of the study, and of the 
platform even more than of the pulpit. Clifford was * 
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t of the Protestants ;~ his idea of religion was an 
ytive doing of the Word, not an impassioned or secret 
meditation on it. Like most fierce writers and speakers, 
he was aS gentle as a dove, incapable of malice, or even of 
gul-anger against the wicked (Episcopalians or Romans), 
whose ways were such a trouble to him. Intellectually 
he hardly takes rank with the great Dissenting preachers, 
wi his personality was certainly less dominating than 
that of Dale or Spurgeon. But he had read a good deal, 
his theology broadening as the years went on, and his 
jdeas in politics tending more to Socialism than to average 
liberalism. But in one respect his figure stands alone in 
the later Nonconformity. None of its leaders approached 
him in personal influence, or attained his mastery as a 

orm orator. He was the darling of the Congress, the 
public meeting, the moral-political demonstration. 
WayYFARER. 


Miscellany 


THE ARTISTS’ MODEL 


HE Comte Robert de Montesquiou died two 
years ago. He was the author of some thirty 
books, the value of which was in his opinion 
gavely under-estimated by his contemporaries. Pos- 
terity, he was confident, would judge them at their 
tme worth. In this he was doubtless right. But 
if the poet is likely soon to be forgotten, the man, 
by a chance which does not befall many equally 
remarkable beings, seems bound for the immortality 
which his extravagant character deserves. A _ noble- 
man and an esthete, his pride and insolence attained 
8 fine excess which the most robust figures in comedy 
have never surpassed. In spite of this it seemed that 
alter his death oblivion must close upon him as upon so 
many another writer of minor verse and patron of the 
arts. But his destiny brought him into touch with the 
only contemporary writer whose genius is comparable 
with that of Ben Jonson and Moliére. Already as a young 
man Montesquiou had been, it was said, the original of 
des Esseintes in A Rebours. Certainly the book described 
many details in his apartment, but Huysmans founded 
the character of his hero, not so much on a personal know- 
ledge of Montesquiou (which he did not possess) as on 
his own idea of the complete xsthete. In Edmond 
Rostand’s Chantecler the Peacock, “Le prince de l’adjectif 
inopiné,” was more directly inspired by the same model, 
but this is only a slight sketch, and a caricature at that. 
Even his own recently published Memoirs* in themselves 
give only an incomplete picture of the man, though they 
form a document as fascinating as would be the recollec- 
tions of Volpone or the diary of Alceste. By a beautiful 
tony, Montesquiou will owe the immortality for which he 
80 deeply cared to a writer whose art he neither admired 
hor understood, Marcel Proust. 
There was little of the eventful or publicly dramatic in 
the life of Robert de Montesquiou-Fézensac. He was 
born in the year 1855 of one of the oldest and most noble 
ouses in France. There was hardly a Duchess with 
whom he did not call cousins, and the first volume of his 
memoirs is entirely occupied with his ancestors: Montluc, 
& great soldier of the sixteenth century; d’Artagnan, whose 
lie Dumas so scandalously garbled; the Maréchal de 
Montesquiou, whose rivalry with Villars over the victory 
of Denain fills some pages of Saint-Simon; and the Abbé de 
Montesquiou, the first patron and perhaps even the father 
of Théophile Gautier. Robert de Montesquiou’s great- 
ther was the gouvernante at Schénbrunn of the 
de Rome, his grandfather was a prolific writer of high 





nae Pas Effacés. Mémoires de Robert de Montesquiou. Ewmile- 
Three vols. 25 francs. 


undistinguished verse, and his mother was a converted 
Protestant from the Bourgeoisie of Geneva. He gives 
delightful accounts of his old homes Courtenvaux and 
Charnizay, of the Abbé Papillon, who was his childhood’s 
tutor, of the domestics, and of his immediate family. 
(Even when describing the closest of his relations, he does 
not omit the touches of feminine malignity which are 
habitual to his pen.) Of particular interest is the descrip- 
tion he gives of his first cousin, who was known as “ Place 
4 table’ owing to the importance he attached to the ques- 
tions of precedence. It was he who, when told at a party 
which he was enjoying that a near relation of his had 
just died, dismissed the inopportune news with the words, 
“On exagére!” (Good Proustians will remember the 
Duc de Guermantes.) The chapter devoted to Montes- 
quiou’s schooldays he entitled Mes Prisons, and he applies 
to himself Stendhal’s description of Julien Sorel: “JI ne 
pouvait pas plaire—il était trop différent,” and Baudelaire’s 
phrase: “Le plaisir aristocratique de déplaire.” Like so 
many sensitive and unpopular schoolboys, he probably 
made a virtue of necessity ; it was the intolerance of others 
which soon made him intolerable. And as one reads the 
endless story of his quarrels—there was hardly a friend or 
relation or even acquaintance of whom he did not come 
to speak with venom and contempt—one begins to wonder 
what secret unhappiness or weakness lay hidden under 
this protective covering of insolence. “Si vous aviez 
voulu,” he was once told, “tout le monde vous aimerait.”’ 
“Vous me faites peur!” was his answer, sublime, and yet 
how pitiful! The truth is that all his life he enjoyed the 
delusion that he was being persecuted. 

As soon as he left school, he started to organise the 
existence that he led for nearly fifty years. From the 
first he deceived himself with regard to the value of the 
verse which he wrote with such assiduous accomplishment. 
It was never really more than a by-product of his activity. 
It gave him a certain literary status, it enabled him to 
turn graceful compliments for his friends, and afforded 
him a pretext for the feeling of self-satisfaction which it 
was the ruling passion of his life to gratify. Interior 
decoration was at least as important a method of self- 
expression. The descriptions in the memoirs of his early 
furnishing schemes make a document for the history of 
taste even more curious, and fearful, than Goncourt’s 
Maison dun Artiste. Pseudo-medieval lamps and Japanese 
objects from the Paris Exhibition jostled Morris wall- 
papers and rococo confessionals. It is possible that as 
he grew older his taste became less catholic. The two 
houses at Versailles in which he passed his later years 
apparently were charming: one was called Le Pavillon 
des Muses, and the other Le Palais Rose. When towards 
the end of his days he found he could no longer participate in 
the current artistic enthusiasms, he suddenly realised that 
for him life was over. He had once set the fashions in the 
zesthetic world, but an insurmountable barrier lay between 
the apostle of Gustave Moreau and Burne-Jones, and the 
appreciation of Picasso and of Negro Art. 

His literary career opened with a volume entitled Les 
Chauves-Souris, consisting of verses in the most precious 
manner of the Decadence, remarkable for the expression 
of a legitimist’s contempt for the Empress Eugénie, and an 
zsthete’s cult for Ludwig II., the mad King of Bavaria. 
His next book was Les Hortensias Bleus ; thenceforward 
these flowers, hitherto little known, became an esthetic 
symbol comparable to the green carnation. Throughout 
his life he continued to produce books with a facility 
which many more professional authors might envy, and 
at last brought his literary career to an appropriate end 
by writing three books of war poems, which were much 
admired by his friends. 

Most of the famous literary and artistic personages of 
his time were known to Montesquiou. He says little of 


the Impressionists, but he was painted twice by Whistler 
Leconte de Lisle, Mallarmé, Verlaine, 


(and once by Laszlo). 
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Hérédia, Mirbeau, Bourget and Barrés—he knew them all, 
and quarrelled with most of them. He fought a duel 
with Henri de Regnier. He introduced Duse to Bernhardt, 
and Ida Rubinstein to d’Annunzio. He was famous for 
the fatuous magnificence of his many entertainments. 
Some distinguished author would be the guest of honour ; 
the saloons would be decorated with symbolic flowers ; the 
more esthetic inhabitants of the Faubourg, and the more 
presentable celebrities of the literary world, would be 
invited; and Réjane, Le Bargy, or some other star from 
the Comédie Francaise would recite stanzas written by 
Montesquiou in honour of the guest, who then usually 
honoured their author with a grateful accolade. Living 
in a more informal age, and belonging to a more self- 
conscious race, one finds it difficult to estimate properly 
the effect of such deliberate pomps. One has to suppose 
that the guests, whose behaviour was severely regulated, 
enjoyed them. In any case, what matter? “* N’oublions 
pas,” Montesquiou writes, “que je donnais ces fetes a 
principe egoiste, moins pour satisfaire mes invités que pour 
me plaire & moi-méme.” 


The Faubourg St. Germain is a world apart. The 
minute particulars of etiquette which exercised the mind 
of Saint-Simon had in his time their own concrete im- 
portance: precedence was related to power, and the privi- 
lege of les grandes entrées, for instance, carried with it the 
likelihood of material advantage. Access to the King’s 
ear was by no means a vain thing, when the King still 
governed. The present Royalist society in France is the 
unsubstantial wraith of the Ancien Régime: the divorce 
between rank and power is complete. A King without a 
Kingdom, a Court without a Government, and an Aristocracy 
without immunities—they continue to conduct themselves 
as if they controlled the destinies of France. The remote- 
ness from actuality of the values on which this society is 
based lends it the mystery and charm of an Oriental fairy- 
tale. And it was this fantastic element which fascinated 
Proust, and induced him to study, with the passion not of 
the snob but of the entomologist, every fine shade and 
hierarchical distinction in this complicated survival of a 
vanished world. Of this society Robert de Montesquiou 
was a prominent member, and one of the most curious 
features of his life was the way he managed to regulate it 
by both the unreal values which he retained from his 
noble birth, and the esthetic values, which he acquired 
from his literary and artistic tastes. Indeed, it was this 
double system of values which made possible his prodigious, 
his preposterous, his fascinating, pride. The xsthete never 
met an aristocrat whom he could not despise as a Philistine, 
the nobleman never knew an artist whom he could not 
look down upon as a roturier. Of all Montesquiou’s 
acquaintances, d’Annunzio was the man he admired the 
most, and whose slights, real or imaginary, he would most 
easily forgive. A love of splendour, a boundless vanity, 
and a certain cabotinage were common to both their char- 
acters. Even so, it is doubtful if the Frenchman ever forgot 
the obscurity of his idol’s origins. ‘Je vous aime, Montes- 
quiou,” Anatole France said, “ parce que vous étes fier.” 
Many readers of the Memoirs will be of the same sentiment. 
Pride so extravagant ceases to be fatuous: it becomes 
sublime. And when the genius of Proust was inspired to 
immortalise it, there resulted a creation which can hold its 
own with any character in literature. 


The Memoirs are disappointing in the meagreness of their 
references to Proust. They contain, however, a long note 
on the first two volumes of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, 
in which Montesquiou calls the author (whom he knew 
intimately) a praiseworthy arriviste, and his book “un 
livre tatillonissime,” pushed into undue prominence by a 
conspiracy between Leon Daudet, Robert de Flers, and 
Reynaldo Hahn. The character inspired by himself he 


admits to be “un personnage extrémement bien peint,” and 
he promises to supplement these remarks with “ nouvelles 


observations fort curieuses.” Alas! this promise seems 
never to have been fulfilled. But the recent sale of hi, 
library included some two hundred letters from the corre. 
spondence between him and Proust. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the purchaser can quickly publish them. There 
is evidence that Montesquiou exerted considerable influence 
upon Proust, particularly in the matter of style, by his 
conversation as well as by his writings. When reading the 
Memoirs one is continually reminded of A la Recherche dy 
Temps Perdu by their precision and preciosity, and by 
the elaboration with which some particularly evasive 
nuance of feeling is pursued, and eventually crystallised 
beneath a number of unexpected and scintillating associa. 
tions. Here, for instance, is Montesquiou’s description of 
a young composer who had set some of his verses to 
music: 

Cette premiére rencontre appréciable de ma poesie avec sop 
adaptation musicale m’avait causé assez de surprise, et je l'avoue, 
d’agrément, pour me donner le désir d’exalter celui & qui je les 
devais. Jvallai le voir, dans un appartement assez bas, mais assez 
vaste, du quartier d’Antin, assez obscur et triste aussi, garni de 
meubles quelconques, parmi lesquels l’immense Erard apparaissait 
comme un dolmen de palissandre, teint du sang luisant et noirci des 
victimes du concert payant. D’une telle emprise, exclusivement 
exercée sur deux existences, disons-le, dignes et pures, par un 
meuble sonore, je ressentis alors plus ou moins nettement ce qu'elle 
offrait de noble, sous forme de conviction, de devoir accompli, de 
dévouement 4 une profession et & un art; mais aujourd’hui je ke 
sens mieux encore. Une veuve honorable, hypnotisée par la valeur 
réelle d’un fils unique, sur un point précis, et de cet enfant, 
Poffrande de sa vie a la culture de son don particulier, puis, de tous 
deux, la résolution de sacrifier & l’exercise tyrannique d'une carriére 
aussi exigeante qu'une religion, et requerant comme celle-ci, l'aban- 
don des plaisirs, sous peine de vengeance cuisante par diminution 
consentie, cela me parait toujours quelque chose de respectable, 
digne de susciter les sentiments dont je lui fis la faveur. . .. Le 
pianiste se montra reconnaissant de ce que j’avais fait pour le 
mettre en lumiére, mais reconnaissant avec toute la sécheresse 
qu’il ne mettait pas dans execution de ses morceaux. II fit partie 
de mon existence, au cours des années qui suivirent. Je lui disais, 
bien entendu, sous couleur de plaisanterie: ‘“‘ Tachez que mon 
amour pour votre art l’emporte sur mon horreur pour votre per- 
sonne!” mais, au fond, c’etait vrai, et le contraire eut lieu. Je 
décidai de ne plus le voir, ce qui m’etait agréable, mais forcément 
aussi de plus P’écouter, ce qui ne l’était point. 

Is not this the voice of Monsieur de Charlus in all its power 
and luxuriance? 

Looking back upon his life, Montesquiou found only 
one thing to regret: he had never travelled further west 
than the Escorial, or further east than Capri. For the rest, 
he had culled everything exquisite that life had to offer 
him. He had been for nearly fifty years a prominent figure 
in Paris society ; he had lived in charming houses, decorated 
them with passionate care, and entertained in them with 
appropriate magnificence the contemporaries he most 
admired: he had revealed to the world a new flower, the 
hydrangea, and an old poet, Marceline Desbordes-Valmore: 
he had written thirteen books of verse, and seventeen of 
prose: he had executed some two hundred drawings i 
water-colour: he had offered the homage of a violest 
adoration to things of beauty, and often he had been able 
to acquire the things that he adored. That he had loved 
persons as well as things, and with the same possessive 
egoism, we cannot doubt. But in this matter his Memous 
are uninstructive. In his youth he invented the maxim: 
“il n’y a de supportable que les choses excessives.” He 
lived up to it. RayMOND MortTIMER. 


Drama 


MARLOWE AND THE PHCENIX 


SOCIETY 


ARLOWE’S Edward the Second, which the Phen 

M produced at the Regent Theatre on Sunday an 
Monday last, is a very difficult play to act indeed. 

All chronicle plays present difficulties to modern audienc® 
who, however much they may disbelieve it, have slowly 
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become used to plays which do as a fact observe the unities. 
_ But Edward the Second has less unity than most plays of its 
kind. It would, indeed, if one could damn a play on its 
fgults alone, be an easy matter to make out an overwhelming 
case against it. We are here concerned not only with the 
difficulty of cramming a long period of time into a few short 
hours, but with something more theatrically vital than that. 
The play breaks clearly into two halves. Our interest in 
the first half is shared almost equally between the King and 
Gaveston, and with the fall of Gaveston half our interest 
dies. The rise of the younger Spencer which follows does 
not, though it might, balance this interest. We do not 
, understand exactly what he is meant to represent. Is he 
another Gaveston? Or is he an ambitious soldier? 
Marlowe never succeeded in making this clear. Another 
difficulty is the character of the Queen. That actually, in 
the course of years, she changed from loving and forgiving 
\the King to loving Mortimer, who always was on her side, 
js natural enough, but it is a fair complaint that her transi- 
tion is not accounted for in the play itself. It would not 
have been difficult to do so. As it is, however, we are left 
in doubt as to when the change in her emotions takes place ; 
we are in doubt as to whether she is a dissembler throughout 
the play; we are forced to invent a unifying motive for her 
conduct where none exists. 

And the King himself presents another problem still. 
He is so weak at the opening that his more warlike mood in 
the middle is a puzzle to us, and when his time comes to 
die we are once again disturbed by a nobility of resignation 
that seems far from our original conception of his character. 

All this would, at least, be true if Marlowe had not been 
asupreme poet. As it is every statement must be modified. 
It is true that there is a lack of continuity, that in some 
queer way the joints seem to be missing, but it is not true, 
at least when one reads the play, that one is not profoundly 
moved over and over again by the beauty and tragedy of 
certain scenes, so much so that the whole takes on a sombre 
and majestic colouring that does in fact satisfy the mind 
and give a unity that seems on examination to be structurally 
absent. For this poetical beauty is not only a beauty of 
purple patches; it is not only confined to such lyrical 
outbursts as Gaveston’s famous speech beginning: 


These are not men for me ; 

I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 

Musicians, that with touching of 4 string 

May draw the pliant King which way I please. 
Nor yet to that still more beautiful passage: 

My heart is as an anvil unto sorrow 

Which hits upon it like the Cyclops’ hammers, 

And with the noise turns up my giddy brain 

And makes me frantic for my Gaveston. 

Ah, had some bloodless Fury rose from hell, 

And with my kingly sceptre struck me dead 

When I was forced to leave my Gaveston !— 
with its wonderful reiterated sound of Gaveston, Gaveston. 
_ It goes deeper into the heart of the play than that. It 
sno added, decorative beauty ; nor yet, on the other hand, 
quite a beauty in the fundamental conception, but rather 
4well on which the poet seems to draw at will at all great 
moments in the play. The play in fact is a beautiful poem, 
neither more nor less, and should, one feels, be so played 
that anything and everything is sacrificed to this verbal 
beauty, which is what binds it somehow and against all 
the rules together. 

This was not how it was played, however. The Phoenix 
deserves the thanks of everyone who wants sometimes to 
be able to see on a London stage the works which have 
made his country famous for its drama. It has done, 
and will continue to do, most excellent work. But Edward 
the Second somehow failed. It was very unfortunate that 
Mr. Duncan Yarrow, who acted the King, had only just 
tecovered from an attack of laryngitis. In the circum- 


stances he is hardly to be blamed for the failure of his voice 
to do justice to the words he had to speak. But the truth 


is that the speaking of the verse was on a far lower level 
than usual all round. That terrible tendency to cut the 
verse up into short spasmodic jerks that has ruined so many 
verse plays in the past, seems to have crept its way back 
again. Over and over again this was noticeable. Neither 
metre nor sense seemed to be observed. One of the worst 
offenders in this respect was so intelligent an actor as 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger, but perhaps that was part of his 
strange conception of the character of Piers Gaveston. 
He acted him as if he were an affected and disreputable 
old lady. There is no reason that one can see why he 
should have done so. One knows by his words that he is a 
poet, one assumes that he was young, one has no reason 
to believe that he was not proud, adventurous, and even 
bold. Surely Marlowe had not foreseen the Yellow Book. 
At any rate, Mr. Thesiger succeeded in losing for us the 
beauty of his speeches. 

Another objection was to the continual hustle and clatter 
of armour upon the stage. There was no restfulness any- 
where. The continual fortissimo shoutings of the Barons 
also distressed the ears. 

One figure alone stands out, that of the Queen. I had 
never seen Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies act before, and 
was immensely impressed by the dignity of her performance. 
She has excellent gesture, a musical voice, and she looked 
most graceful and finished. But better far than this she 
spoke intelligently, as if she realised the meaning and the 
measure of the words she was speaking. While she was 
acting one could remember how supremely Marlowe could 
write. Ratpn Wricur. 


DISINTERESTED OUTLAWS 


N the Last Day, that glittering Day, 
When the sick Earth shall pass away, 


There'll be a great surprise in Heaven, 
There'll be an impudent array. 
For many we thought Satan’s brood 
Will take their stand amid the good. 


There'll be the bad swashbuckler flea, 

And some who died on gallows-tree. 

There'll be mad cranks who dropped disowned 
In the parched ditch of stupidity, 

All levelling blades, and cocking thumbs, 

And pricking holes in judgment drums. 


And Christ shall say, “‘ Peace, wraiths of woe 
Who stirred a fire and made a glow! ~ 
Your sinning I have clean forgiven, 

Your sacrifice is all I know. 

O runners under starry streams 

Who made a tight-rope of your dreams ! 


“Your deeds were often dark and vile, 
Or stupid, or too cloaked with guile. 
But I have danced along a rope, 

I know the pitfall of each mile, 

And you left house, no door ajar, 

To serve as stokers to a Star.” 


And as folk watch the truculent crew 

With daggers drawn and thumbs askew 
There'll be tremendous mirth in Heaven, 

Great shouts—‘* The saints obscure the view!”’ 
And sin and wrong shall pass away 

In laughter on God’s Judgment Day. 


HERBERT EDWARD PALMER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE award of the Nobel Prize to Mr. Yeats has 

roused some protests with which, for my part, 

I have no sympathy; some of these on the 

ground that he is not an English man of letters. That is 

a petty objection; his instrument is the English tongue. 

There were only five possible choices for the honour, and 

it is perhaps a matter for thankfulness that the decision of 
the Nobel committee has not fallen outside that choice. 

* * * 


The work of Mr. Hardy is not appreciated abroad : 
foreigners in general are inclined to wonder at our enthu- 
siasm. Perhaps he has been unfortunate in his translators, 
for there seems no reason why such phrases as “ the sad 
science of renunciation ” or “ the shearers reclined against 
each other as at suppers in the early ages of the world” 
should not get through. But, of course, that is not enough. 
Of such phrases Ben Jonson says wisely in Discoveries : 
** Some words are to be called out for ornament and colour, 
as we gather Flowers to strow Houses or make Garlands ; 
but they are better when they grow to our stile; as in 
a Meadow, where though the meer grass and greenness 
delights, yet the variety of Flowers doth heighten and 
beautifie. .. .” It is true of Mr. Hardy’s books; his 
phrases are less beautiful when plucked, and they grow 
in his meadow. It is to the delicious greenness of that 
meadow, its ordinary grass, foreign eyes seem colour blind, 
while his thought no doubt strikes foreigners as obvious. 


* * * 


Nearly a year ago, in reviewing here the publication 
of Mr. Yeats’s Later Poems in one volume (Macmillan), 
I stopped on the edge of discussing him as a love poet 
and to this topic I now return. We do not at once 
think of Mr. Yeats as a love poet when his name is men- 
tioned, nor would it be at all a central description of 
him as a poet, yet it is undoubtedly true that his con- 
tribution to that exalted and multivarious kind of poetry 
has been rare and exquisite. No one would describe 
him as passionate, in the usual sense of the word, and his 
love poetry is singularly free from the harshness of desire ; 
nor is he among those 


Impulsive men that look for happiness 
And sing when they have found it ; 


nor has he written on 
Pretty things that may 
Please a fantastic head. 


Nor would it quite do to call him a Platonist, for he has 
sung too often that a monstrous thing returned but un- 
requited love. Compare his variation upon Ronsard’s 
famous sonnet with the original : 


Quand vous serez bien vicille, au Soir 4 la chandelle, 
Assise aupres du feu, devidant et filant, 
Direz chantant mes vers, en vous esmerveillant, 
Ronsard me celebroit du temps que j’estois belle. 
Lors vous n’aurez servante oyant telle nouvelle 
Desia sous le labeur 4 demy sommeillant 
Qui au bruit de mon nom ne s’aille resveillant, 
Benissant vostre nom de louange immortelle. 
Je seray sous la terre et fant6me sans os 
Par les ombres myrteux je prendray mon repos. 
Vous serez au foyer une veille accroupie, 
Regrettant mon amour et vostre fier desdain. 
Vivez, si n’en croyez ; n’attendez a demain. 
Cueillez des aujourdhuy les roses de la vie. 
To its perfection of sound there is added an emotional 
interest familiar to all. No wonder it is famous. Turn 
now to Mr. Yeats’ sonnet; that expresses an emotion 
by no means common to all mankind. It is less vigorous ; 
it expresses a rare kind of tenderness, the mood of a man 
who has philosophised upon love as a poet. There is no 


threat in it, only pity for old age and the passing of g 
woman’s beauty. 
* * * 


When you are old and grey and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you 
And loved the sorrows of your changing face ; 
And bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 

And paced upon the mountains overhead 

And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


The last two lines are significant. It is an exaltation 
beyond love but springing from it that inspires him to his 
best love poetry. His art is very seldom a confession; 
and although there is a visionary strain in it, that is not 
the strongest strain; his love poetry is that of one who 
dominates passion by another passion; the artist’s desire 
to attain perfect purity of form. All emotion is omitted 
which might cross that purpose, even if the elements 
omitted might in themselves add force to the expression, 
The result is that there is more pure poetry in Mr. Yeats’ 
work at its best than in that of any other living poet. 
A poet’s best is always a small part of his work, yet it 
is proper to judge him by it, and the peculiarity of the 
best in Mr. Yeats is that there is no alloy in it; it can 
be set against poetry more magnificent than his own, 
the finest in the world, without stirring the misgiving 
that it is, so to speak, made out of inferior stuff; though 
it may be outshone, it is not outclassed. 
* a * 


Reflection in his love poetry is indirect ; how much, for 
instance, lies latent in this short dialogue : 


THE MASK. 
** Put off that mask of burning gold 
With emerald eyes.” 
**O no, my dear, you make so bold 
To find if hearts be wild and wise, 
And yet not cold.” 


**I would but find what’s there to find, 
Love or deceit.” 

** It was the mask engaged your mind, 
And after set your heart to beat, 
Not what’s behind.” 


** But lest you are my enemy, 
I must enquire.” 

*“O no, my dear, let all that be, 
What matter, so there is but fire 
In you, in me ?” 


Rossetti called a sonnet ‘‘a moment’s monument.” It is 
a dangerous theory, for few moments, however exciting, 
are worth a permanent one. Mr. Yeats, when he chooses 
one, is exquisitely careful to select a form commensurate. 
In their slight way these two little poems are perfect : 


A DEEP-SWORN VOW. 
Others because you did not keep 
That deep-sworn vow have been friends of mine ; 
Yet always when I look death in the face, 
When I clamber to the heights of sleep, 
Or when I grow excited with wine, 
Suddenly I meet your face. 


MEMORY. 
One had a lovely face, 
And two or three had charm, 
But charm and face were in vain 
Because the mountain grass 
Cannot but keep the form 
Where the mountain hare has lain. 


How surely, yet with what delicate indirectness, strong 


feeling is here conveyed. 
* * * 


It would be curmudgeonly to grudge to such a poet the 
highest honours, however deserving his rivals for them. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HORNPYPES AND FUNERALLS 


Phoenix. By Lascettes ABEercromBre. Secker. 5s. 


True Travellers: A Tramp’s Opera. By W. H. Davies. 
7s. 6d. 
Judas. By T. Srurce Moore. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


There are few finer things even in Homer than that vain 
embassy of the Greek chiefs to Achilles begging him to forgo 
his anger, and the appeal of the old Phoenix to the memory 
of the days when he fostered the young hero as though he had 
been his own son—such a son as a father’s curse had denied 
for ever to Phoenix himself. For, years before, his father, a 
King Amyntor, had taken a concubine; then the queen, in 
her jealousy, stirred up her own son to seduce the woman, that 
the old king’s love might be turned to loathing. So Phoenix 
did her bidding, and Amyntor cursed him with the curse that no 
son should ever sit upon his knees. 

To Mr. Abercrombie, taking for his theme, in the phrase of 
Aeschylus, this ‘‘ slice from the banquet of Homer,” three 
methods were open. He could treat the legend, as in his lost 
play Sophocles must have treated it, ideally, as high tragedy, 
making of the queen a majestic, bitter mother like Swinburne’s 
Althaea; he could do as Euripides in his lost version doubtless 
did, as Mr. Shaw would have done, stripping off the Homeric 
glamour and revealing the characters as modern men and 
women with all the realism of modern psychology; or he 
could frankly make a farce of it by playing on the incongruities 
between a setting in prehistoric Thessaly and the manners of 
modern Tooting. The trouble is that Mr. Abercrombie seems 
to have tried to do all three; it is as if he had begun with the 
first method, found the key too high, and from that point con- 
tinued the play as a mixture of the second and the third—a 
burlesque with seriousness trying to break in. Fiecker’s 
Hassan has likewise been criticised, not without some reason, 
as an imperfect fusion of tragedy with a degree of farce that 
goes beyond legitimate comic relief. But in Hassan the tragic 
element makes itself supreme before the close and the farce 
is forgotten; in Phoenix the farce prevails and the tragedy 
dies not, indeed, of laughter, but of facetiousness. It is worse 
than that mixture of poetry and persiflage, epic and pic nic 
which makes Tennyson’s Princess only too much ‘‘ A Medley.” 

Thus we begin, in high tragic style, with two sentinels on the 
palace-towers to remind us of the Agamemnon, and a tragedy 
queen who curses the departing pirate-galley that has just 
brought the king’s new minion, with a really fine command of 


language : 

They have my curse among them: 
They do not know what kind of supercargo 
I have sent voyaging with them out of my heart. 
They are the men who've taken plague on board, 
And sail off gay, to find, some mid-sea morn, 
An evil god quietly sitting above them 
On the high stern, and smiling like a hunter, 
Enchanting them to feel like feeble dreams ; 
And where he looks and smiles a sailor drops 
Festering in the sunlight. 


Cape. 


But now appears Amyntor, the traditional comic vieillard 
amoureuz, introducing his Rhodope, a minx with a humour of 
obviously American extraction, to the bower which is to be 
their “ heaven.” In a flash the angry wife is upon them: 


Ruopore (in a litile shriek): Ow! (Then she laughs and shrugs.) 
This is the poorest heaven I have heard of. 


Then an interchange of courtesies: 
QUEEN: So you can call me granny if you like. 
Ruopore: I don’t need you to learn me to call names ; 
You are the woman the King has done with. 


It is on this level, mostly, that the play runs henceforward 
to its close. Phoenix, a young gawk, who can only bore 
everyone with a huntin’-story of how he killed his first lion, 
is thrown by his mother into the arms of the complaisant 
Rhodope, whose relations with his father he is far too stupid 
to suspect. In the morning when the truth is out and sire and 
son are wrangling, Rhodope is betrayed by her giggle in the 
embraces, this time, of the sentry. Unabashed as ever, she 
welcomes the decision to sell her off elsewhere ; Fortune breaks 
her wheel upon the butterfly. 


Ruopore: I’m sure that will be best. I'd never feel 


Quite at my ease here now. You ought to sell me. 
But I hope all the Kings round here are not 
Kept in so strictly. And if it could be managed 
Don’t sell me to a King who’s very old. 





ee 


Rhodope, indeed, with the luxurious insolence of a wellbred 
cat, is far the most effective character ; but she cannot 

off the whole play on her slim, frivolous shoulders. And jp 
this atmosphere it is hard to take seriously the paternal Curse 
of such a father or to shed tears over the lost innocence of such 
ason. Hard, but not impossible. For one of the most eminent 
of critical weeklies has warmly praised Mr. Abercrombie for 
his subtle invention of the name Phoenix for his hero, with 
its symbolic promise that the young man will hereafter rise 
from the ashes of his sin. It is a beautiful thought, as they 
say ; but, alas, the name comes straight from Homer, who was 
quite certainly guiltless of any such associations. Phoenjz 
has also won better deserved credit for its skill in observing the 
three unities. This is well enough; but there are, after all, 
more unities than three. 

There is no medley about either the Tramp’s Opera or Judas, 
In the matter of probability Mr. Davies has clearly decided 
that he may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. Try 
Travellers begins, closely following the Beggar's Opera, with 
two villainous parents, keepers of a low lodging-house, whose 
daughter Dolly is the heroine. In Act I. Dick, the hero, plays 
a confidence trick on the couple, whose wickedness proves 
surprisingly innocent, on the pretext of having just succeeded 
to an estate, and at the same time falls in love with their 
daughter; in Act II. he and his accomplice are overtaken 
and sent to prison; in Act III. enter beneficent lawyer with 
the news that by the death of a South African uncle a real 
estate has fallen to Dick, who forthwith espouses his Dolly, 
On this slender thread Mr. Davies strings the pearls he really 
cares about, the talk and singing of tramp and beggar. 

Monkey Sam: I would like to open a fried-fish shop in the 
market-place. 

PotL: There’s one there already, you fool. 

MONKEY Sam: I know that very well, Poll. But if I put upa 
sign which said ‘“‘Noconnection with the swine next door,” the public 
would come to me in sympathy, thinking my rival was an evil man. 

Pou. (to Dick): No, I don’t think I would care for Sam to work, 
for we are quite happy as we are. In offering work to Sam it seems 
to me—believe me or believe me not—that you are offering a Jew 
a leg of pork. 

Chorus. 
Let them free to go their way, 
And make a new home every day: 
In offering these two mortals work 
You’re offering Jews a leg of pork. 
How amusing this sort of thing is, each must judge for himself; 
some, enjoying Mr. Davies’ eternal spontaneity, will think it 
the best fun in the world; others will find much of the book 
rather thin and perfunctory. But, of course, lyric is Mr. Davies's 
real field ; and the heart of the play lies in things like Ralph's 
song in Act II. and the Beggars’ Chorus: 
The woods and banks of England now, 
Late coppered with dead leaves and old, 
Have made the early violets grow, 
And bulge with knots of primrose gold. 
Hear how the blackbird flutes away, 
Whose music scorns to sleep at night: 
Hear how the cuckoo shouts all day 
For echoes—to the world’s delight: 
Hallo, you imp of wonder, you— 
Where are you now, cuckoo? Cuckoo! 
It is clear that Mr. Davies would be far wiser to keep to his 
own special vein than to challenge comparisons, which cannot 
be taken seriously, with a work like Gay’s. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast than Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s Judas ; it is very long, extremely serious and intensely 
laborious. Not only do the last hours of Iscariot from the kiss 
in Gethsemane till his death occupy four thousand lines, or not 
far short of half the length of the Aeneid ; but, to the unlearned 
reader, the knowledge displayed of Jewish antiquities ® 
impressive. Mr. Moore’s method for filling his vast canvas 5; 
of course, the only possible one ; every incident in these last 
days sends the victim’s memory questing back to some hap- 
pening in his earlier life, until his whole past has been built 
up again before us. It might be called the method of a crudet 
A la recherche du temps perdu in the manner of a staider Browning. 
Equally inevitably, the character of Judas is rehabilitate 
for four thousand lines on the vulgar villain of tradition wr 
have been intolerable. Mr. Moore’s Judas is the most intellectu® 
of the Twelve, the only one clever enough to understand the 
Master ; his very gifts tempt him to alloy his admiration W! 
envy, his zeal with ambition; and he is led to the betrs, 
partly by impatience with the delays, the seeming nervelessne# 
of his leader, partly by jealousy, partly by sheer moral vertig? 
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The Greatest Bargain Sale in the History of 
. ° . . 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica is almost over! 
Only a Very Few Sets Remain of the Famous Handy Volume 
Issue AT HALF THE PRICE of the Regular Cambridge Issue 
HERE is only one way to be certain of securing the Encyclopedia Britannica in the Handy Volume Issue. Our 
small remaining stock is nearly exhausted. Only a few sets remain in the most popular binding, Maroon Linen— 
still fewer in Sheepskin. These are the bindings most in demand, and of which our original stock was largest. 
BUT—only a few remain in each, while the Library Buckram is practically sold out. To secure one of these last 
sets, ACT AT ONCE ! 
Remarkable Demand for these Sets 
During the last few weeks thousands have seized this unprecedented opportunity 
to secure the Britannica in its most convenient form, and at the greatest price reduction 
ever offered. The demand far exceeds our calculations. Every post brings in new orders 
by the score. 
Last Date December 22 
But we cannot keep up with them much longer. Already the end is near. This 
greatest Britannica bargain of all time is not due to close until December 22, but the end 
may be reached almost any day now. When our last set is sold, the sale is over. And so 
we say—act quickly, if you want one of these sets. To delay will mean almost certain 
disappointment. 
The Handy Volume Issue will never be reprinted 
This means the disappearance from the market of a triumph of book-making, at 
which publishers and public alike marvelled. Greatly increased costs and changed 
conditions in publishing make it impossible for us to reprint this issue without raising 
all our prices. This we positively refuse to do. The Handy Volumes offered to-day are 
the last ever to be had. 
Within Reach of All 
People in all walks of life, from newsboy to kings and emperors, have purchased the 
Britannica. While these Handy Volume Sets last, you can enjoy new ease in buying, 
through our Deferred Payment Plan. A deposit of 21s. puts one of these remarkable sets 
in your home, and the balance may be paid in monthly sums. Indeed, everyone can 
afford to buy. And no one can afford to be without the Britannica. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE 
To make sure of getting a Set F R FE L 
Because our stock is so low, we print below two coupons. Neither lays you under the 
slightest obligation. One will bring to you full information. The other, the Reserve- with each Handy Volume set we 
Deposit Coupon, when accompanied by 21s., will reserve a set for you while you read will give absolutely free this band- 
our book of specimen pages and decide whether or not to buy. Your Reserve-Deposit some bookcase, in oak, with leaded- 
will be either returned in full, or credited on the purchase price. glass door, especially designed for 
. si ‘ this Issue by a world-famous firm 
Seize this opportunity AT ONCE. Saiaadun. 
These sets are on display at our Showroom, 125 High Holborn (Fourth Floor), opposite the Holborn 
Restaurant, where you may call and personally examine the different bindings and the free bookcase. 
THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION ONLY THIS COUPON WILL RESERVE A SET FOR YOU 
: Tre ENcycLop£p1A BRITANNICA Co., LTD. RESERVE-DEPOSIT REQUEST 
5 125 High Helbora, W.C.1. Tes Becvergranen Berrasanca Co., La 
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at the abyss he sees yawning before him. Though the reader 
is not convinced, he is interested by the conception and some 
of its detail. But of this detail there is too much. For that 
we have to thank the modern fashion in psychological fiction. 
The convention of much of this literature is that every thought 
in a character’s head must be numbered, not a whimsy let fall 
to the ground unnoted by the reader’s omniscience ; every 
emotional gnat is carefully strained out, every camel passed 
through a psychological needle’s eye. But these novels the size 
of encyclopedias beneath which our shelves groan to-day 
will as surely give place once more to the work of artists who 
have learnt to eliminate, as the mammoth yielded to man— 
or the two-volume biography fades before the significant brevity 
of Mr. Strachey. Tennyson complained that Tintern Abbey 
and Mr. Sludge were too long; he would certainly have said 
the same of Judas. 

Another objection is its medium. As with much modern 
poetry, it is hard to see why the author chose to write in verse, 
why in this case Mr. Moore preferred blanks of no particular 
melody to the prose of his namesake of The Brook Kerith. 
Some object to all long poems or, at least, to all modern ones. 
In answer it is enough to compare, say, The Earthly Paradise 
with Morris’s prose romances. Both are superb, but no one 
who has lain in an apple orchard in spring, carried away on 
the smooth dancing couplets of ‘‘ The Man born to be King” 
or the long sweep of “‘ The Lovers of Gudrun,” ever wished 
them in prose. But Mr. Moore’s verse is in itself not a vehicle 
so much as an obstacle; it is no more able to run than it is 
to stop. What, for instance, is gained by exchanging the 
prose of the Bible for this: 

Thou believest I can pray my father now 
And that he instantly would send to me 
More than twelve legion angels? 


It might be a military telegram. Consider again things like 
this description of the two Maries : 
In orange and white stripes 
The first ; the other all in brown; ’twas she 
Insisted on this change—vainly, for still 
Her physical advantages prevail 
But the more strikingly ; 


or this lyric from the close : 
I like the moon am, 
That follows the sun 
To glorify afresh 
A world foredone. 


Those failure and dust 
And heat have jaded 
Revive in my pureness, 
By my patience are aided. 


As Dr. Johnson said of Ossian, “Sir, a man might write such 
stuff for ever if he would abandon his mind to it.” But why 
do they? Is it in unconscious adherence to the paradox of 
Stevenson, that “it is much easier for men of equal facility to 
write fairly pleasing verse than reasonably interesting prose ; 
for in prose the pattern itself has to be invented and the diffi- 
culties first created before they can be solved”? 

Yet if the work is unsuccessful as a whole, it is partly because 
it gallantly attempts an extremely ambitious task. Judas 
is not like those fountains of Trevi that, once tasted, give the 
traveller no rest till he has drunk of them again; but those 
who have once read it will never afterwards think of the story 
of the betrayer without their memories being coloured by 
some of the scenes of this poem. Mr. Moore’s work is, indeed, 
like the gnarled and twisted olive trunk on which Iscariot 
hanged himself, sturdy, but grey of leaf and difficult of taste ; 
and if the writer wins from it a crown, it will be the olive-garland 
given to the endurance of the athlete, not the poet’s bay. 

F. L. Lucas. 


CAVOUR’S APPRENTICESHIP 


Cavour et I’Unité Italienne. Vol. I., Avant 1848. Par Pau. 
Matrer. Felix Alcan. 20 fr. 


It seems almost too good to be true that Monsieur Matter 
should be going to give us, after his full-length portrait of 
Bismarck, another of Cavour. There must be a strain of asce- 
ticism in M. Matter : how else could he have set himself the grim 
task of cultivating impartiality, and even sympathy, for the 
Iron Chancellor ? Most successful biographers, like most good 
wives, have the quality which is said to be denied to valets ; it 
may be true that “ tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner,” but to 


carry one through three volumes, or through middle age, mogt 
mortals find it best not to lose all their illusions about their 
partner in the enterprise. But M. Matter, so far from being in love 
with Bismarck, can never have been on speaking terms ; to be in 
his company is always a strain on the temper. In Pomerania amo; 
his serfs and his sand-dunes, or with his Emperor in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles, he is bad company for a home-loving 
Frenchman. What right has he, the arch-Machiavel, to be the 
best of husbands and fathers and a pious Lutheran ; his virtues 
are as mysterious and irritating as his vices ; the man is a bar. 
barian. Is not his favourite drink a mixture of porter and 
champagne ? 

Cavour, heaven be praised, is a Latin. His company may not 
always be edifying, but it is always good. M. Matter would have 
felt thoroughly at home in the family circle which he describes 
so carefully in this, the first volume, of his book. He might have 
taken sides with the impeccable Gustave, the elder brother who 
was all his life the perfect schoolboy ; or shared Camille’s deter- 
mination at all costs to be different from the family model ; he 
might have shaken his head with the Piedmontese aunts and 
uncles over stories of the nephew who gambled and talked 
liberalism and refused to get married, or thrilled at the eloquence 
of the idealist uncle from Geneva with his generous passion for 
tilting at the spirit of the age ; he might have cherished hopes 
for the future with the son who was a man of genius, or memories 
of the past with the father who was a very noble gentleman. 
But being M. Matter, he would have been on the best of terms 
with the whole patriarchal, ramifying, vivacious clan, from 
Gustave’s spoilt children, gentiment insupportable, to the 
Duc and Duchesse de Clermont Tonnerre, the most impossible 
and plaintive of emigrés and most peevish of uncles and aunts. 
Is not France full of such families, where sons and daughters-in- 
law of thirty and upwards sit half-way down the family 
dinner table, and mére and grand’mére vie with each other in 
marvelling at the masculine intelligence of petit Pierre or 
Michel? Long ages of civilisation bear their fruit in the 
mingled liveliness and dignity of scenes like these. Squabbles 
and disagreements there are bound to be. Cavour complains 
that the family want to bend the spring of his soul; they 
retaliate by accusing him of wanting to break their hearts. But, 
somme toute, how smoothly the machine runs. 

Cavour was thirty when he gambled on the Bourse with infor- 
mation given him in Paris by the mistress of the British Ambas- 
sador, and found he had lost 20,000 francs at a blow. He writes 
a despairing letter to his father, who replies: ‘* Sois Camille de 
Cavour. Laisse aller la bonté de ton coeur, l'élévation de tes senti- 
ments, la noblesse de ton caractére. . . . Maintenant la legon est 
faite, profitons-en, et qu'elle serve & consolider notre bonheur. Je 
veux bien te dire la vérité telle qu’un pére la doit & son fils ; mais 
je ne veux rien técrire qui puisse froisser ton coeur... , je 
désire que tu sois persuadé que ceci n’altére en rien et ma tendresse 
pour toi et le cas que je fais de tes talents et de tes qualités. Je 
les apprécie . . . . je crois que tu peux en tirer un grand parti; 
c’est une mine mal exploitée, mais dont le filon est riche : tra- 
vaillons-la ensemble.” Neither Bismarck nor Gladstone could 
ever have received such a letter. Bismarck would never have 
written the apology to which it was an answer. Gladstone 
would neither have met the lady nor risked everything on her 
“tip.” But Cavour was a Latin, and M. Matter understands 
him. He may have made unwise friends and foolish specula- 
tions, but he never mixed porter and champagne. 


What strikes one about the youth of Cavour is, in fact, the 
note of irresponsibility. As a young man he was closer in tem- 
perament to Disraeli than to any other great nineteenth century 
statesman. He refused with all the respectful firmness of 
Salisbury to do what his father wanted. But Salisbury was 4 
sickly recluse vibrating with the gloomiest Toryism and deter- 
mined to marry for love. Cavour’s crimes were summed up by 
Charles Albert when he called him an “impertinent little Car- 
bonaro.”” The good home atmosphere breathed with such admir- 
able equanimity by Peel and Gladstone (as Disraeli said these 
model eldest sons had “ never had to struggle”) nearly strangled 
Cavour. It was only after long kicking of his heels that he found 
his vocation, as Bismarck did simultaneously, in making the 
family estates pay. Thiers was an expert journalist and Guizot 
a prodigy of learning at the age when Cavour was still staving off 
boredom with card playing and thinking how the moral of his 
early death would be improved on by his family for the benefit of 
his nephews. Bismarck was spared a brother like Gustave : his 
mother was an intellectual and a spendthrift and his father an 
amiable muddler; there are such things as over-competent 
parents, especially when one is a younger son. So with Disraeli’s 
ambition and intellectual strength, and Disraeli’s love of high 
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Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


A GREAT EVENT 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL 
LOVE—AND THE PHILOSOPHER 6s. net 


A novel of great charm and tenderness by the world’s 
most popular author. 


E. V. LUCAS 
ADVISORY BEN 7s. 6d. net 


A delightful story in the happy vein of Mr. Lucas’s 
“Over Bemerton’s.” 


RALPH NEVILL 
THE WORLD OF FASHION, 1837-1922 


oe ; 7 16s. net 
A vivacious and amusing chronicle abounding in anec- 
dotes and reminiscences of social life. 


ROBERT LYND 

















THE BLUE LION: A Book of Essays _— 6s. net 
A most delightful volume. 
W. D. ROSS, M.A. 
ARISTOTLE 12s. Gd. net 


This book describes the main substance of Aristotle's 
teaching in the various departments of philosophy. 


ERNST BOLDT 
FROM LUTHER TO STEINER 


Translated by AGNES BLAKE. 
A study of the growth of spiritual life. 


BENEDETTO CROCE 
GOETHE 7s. 6d. net 


A book, by Italy’s greatest philosopher, on Gocthe’s 
poetical personality and the development of his art. 


EUGENE EVRARD 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HIVE §7z. 6d. net 


Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 
A masterpiece of hee literature. 


SIDNEY DARK and ROWLAND GREY 
W. S. GILBERT: His Life and Letters 15s. net 


The first authoritative biography. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED and THE 
POWER OF THE DEAD 
Translated by F. M. ATKINSON 7s. 6d. net. 


Two brilliantly dramatic plays, each with a modern 
Setting. 





7s. 6d. net 

















ROSE FYLEMAN 
FORTY GOOD-NIGHT TALES 3s. 6d. net 


A volume of gay little stories which every child will 
treasure. 
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‘THERE will be an Exhibition of POTTERY and DRAWINGS 


by BERNARD LEACH, 
of the Leach Pottery, St. Ives, Cornwall, at the 
COTSWOLD GALLERY, 59 Frith Street. Soho, 
from November 7th to 28th (inclusive) 
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The Gaiety Stage Door 


JAMES JUPP 
The reminiscences of James Jupp, for thirty years stage 
doorkeeper at the Gaiety. “ Mr. Jupp has indeed a tale 
to tell. It is one which will delight theatre goers of the 
past as well as the present, so rich is it in intimate 
stories.”—Daily Telegraph. lustrated. 16s, net 


P. T. Barnum 


M. R. WERNER 
“Mr. Werner has given us a most entertaining book, for 
he has exhibited Barnum, and Barnum was always the 
greatest draw of all his freaks.”"——-Times Lit. Supp. 
Illustrated, 16s. met 


Lady Henry Somerset 
KATHLEEN FITZPATRICK 
“ Miss Fitzpatrick is to be congratulated. She has given 
us a real live memoir of a conspicuously live personality.” 


—Truth. 10s. 6d. net 
My Odyssey 


JACK McLAREN 
The record of a life of adventure. “This well-written and 
enthralling book,”—Sp4ere. Llustrated. 12s. 6d, net 


Claw and Fang 


ERNEST GLANVILLF 
“ Mr. Glanville shows an almost incredible knowledge of 
the psychology and habits of wild animals in South Africa. 
His book would be a treasure trove for any boy, and a 
delight for any grown-up.”—Spectator. [Illustrated by 
Warwick Reynolds. 7s. 6d. net 


The Trail of the Hawk 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
By the author of Badditt, Main Sireet, and Our Mr. 
Wrenn. “An epic in prose,”—s. P. B. MAIS. 75. Od, net 


The Problem of Population 
HAROLD COX 
Mr. Cox suggests a remedy for Unemployment which has 
nothing to do with the present political controversy, but 
deals with the problem o° excess population. 6s. net 


Erewhon 

SAMUEL BUTLER 
A new edition of Butler’s satire, decorated through- 
out with woodcuts by RoBERT GIBBINGS, 12s, 6d, net 


The Mind in the Making 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
With a preface by u. G. wetts, “I think James Harvey 
Robinson is going to be almost as important as was 
Huxley in my adolescence and William James in later 
years. Every intelligent person will soon be reading 
it.”"—H. G. WELLS. 6s. net 


Geoffery Castleton, Passenger 


RICHARD BLAKER 
A new novel by the author of The Voice in the Wilderness. 


7s. 6d, net 
Hillsboro’ People 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
By the author of Rough Hewn, etc. ‘These sketches 
are really artistic, strongly human. . . . Miss Canfield isa 
true littératrice.—Odserver. 7s. Od. mez 


Thy Neighbour’s Wife 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
“Mr. O'Flaherty can write; this at once makes him a 
remarkable and an outstanding figure.”—N ew Siatesman. 
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play and brilliant society, Cavour had a home-circle which, 
instead of awful admiration of his genius, whatever its manifes- 
tations, gave him thoroughly commonsense criticism of his 
follies ; no incense and plenty of cold water. No doubt it was 
a sounder training than Disraeli’s for the work Cavour had in 
hand. Five years in the Army as an engineer instead of that 
romantic Oriental journey ; articles on the English Poor Law 
of 1884, and profound studies, practical and theoretic, in the 
proper use of manure and the cultivation of rice, instead of the 
writing of society novels and the picking of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
brains : this was the right education for a man who had to make 
politics out of the dreams of Mazzini and the exploits of Garibaldi, 
instead of ‘‘ educating a party ” singularly devoid of the stuff 
of which either dreamers or heroes are made. 

For if Cavour’s life was irresponsible, his mind no sooner awoke 
than it turned instinctively to the search of the juste milieu. 
At nineteen he writes at length to his Genevan uncle De Sellon, 
whose latest enthusiasm was for the abolition of the death 
penalty, warning that elderly idealist to beware of the conse- 
quences if the law should outrun public opinion. When Bismarck 
was still a backwoods Junker and Gladstone passionately advo- 
cating theocracy, Cavour had a theory and a practice of moderate 
liberalism, and a programme of national expansion, already 
thought out. If his blood was hot, his head was remarkably cool. 
And, indeed, he seems as a young man to have inspired more 
passion than he reciprocated. The famous “ Incognita,” the 
siren of Genoa, who first woke in Cavour the sense of a power to 
take a brilliant part in society, certainly gave more than she 
received from her lover. “ En retour, O Camille, je ne te demande 
rien.” This is the refrain of their ten years’ correspondence. 
** La femme qui taimait est morte,”’ she writes in her last illness, 
**et dans ce domaine de la mort elle a recontré d’anciennes rivales. 
Si elle leur a cédé la palme de la beauté dans le monde oii les sens 
veulent étre séduits, ici elle les surpasse toutes. Aucune ne t’'a aimé 
comme elle .... aucune, car O Camille, jamais tu n’as pu 
apprécier (étendue de mon amour. Camille, adieu.” And Camille 
was very sorry, but his heart was not broken. It was to be 
broken in the end, but not by the misfortunes of unhappily 
married countesses with liberal opinions and sensitive souls, 
still less by the financial results of advice from the lady friends 
of ambassadors, but by his fears for Italy and the strain of caring 
for her. In this volume he is a soldier, a farmer, a journalist, 
a mondain: in the next two we shall see him, no doubt, a 
statesman and a patriot. 

K. B. 


THE TWELVE CASARS 


Suetonius: History of Twelve Caesars. Translated by PHiLEMoNn 
HOLLAND (1606). Edited by J. H. Freese, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Additional 
Notes and an Introduction. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Nobody counts C. Suetonius Tranquillus as one of the great 
authors of antiquity. His plain, dull style is not reeommended 
to undergraduates as a model for their Latin prose, and school- 
boys are not encouraged to browse among his chroniques scanda- 
leuses. Nor has he the qualities of a first-class historian. He 
resembles Tacitus in his hatred of imperial tyranny, but he has 
none of Tacitus’s moral indignation, or of his psychological insight 
or power of expression. Suetonius, in fact, is not a historian 
at all, but, as Mr. Freese puts it, “an indefatigable collector 
of notes, a retailer of anecdotes gathered from all sources and 
put together without critical examination.” He has his value, 
of course, to the scholar, and he has also a genuine interest for 
both schoolboys and grown-up laymen who like a relief from 
high politics and battles in their history. But it is thanks to 
Dr. Philemon Holland, the “translator-general of his age,” that 
Suetonius has got a fame denied to some bigger men. The 
old jest: 

Philemon with translations does so fill us, 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus, 


is, in truth, a double-pointed pun. For Holland has not merely 
brought the dead to life ; he has made Tranquillus lively. His 
vigorous, rich Elizabethan English is a delight to read. Fastidious 
souls may quarrel with some of his renderings, or think that 
this archaic style—archaic, at least, to the twentieth century— 
is not suited to the subject, however perfect it may be in such a 
work as Adlington’s translation cf Apuleius’s fairy tales. But 
most of us have no qualms in seeing the thin claret of Suetonius 
mulled into the generous stuff of Holland. 

As for the lives of the Twelve Cesars, we read them, it must 
be confessed, for entertainment and not for edification. The 


I 


gallery includes respectable figures, like the great Julius or 
Titus, ‘‘ delicia humani generis.” It includes also dmes damnées, 
like the hoggish Vitellius and the mad monster Caligula, 
Suetonius deals with them all as impartially as he knows 
how, though he is far from doing justice to them all, 
Tiberius, for example, was more than a mere compound of 
cruelty and filthy lasciviousness; he was a statesman of a 
high order, and not even such a tyrant as Suetonius—andg 
Tacitus, too—would have us believe. But, after all, it js 
not the serious sort of history that we are looking for in this book, 
and of the other sort we are offered much that is excellent jn 
its kind. The amours of the emperors, ranging from plain 
adulteries to incests and sodomies, tend to pall. But there are 
many things that might have amused even Queen Victoria— 
from Augustus singeing his legs with red-hot walnut shells to 
make the hair grow softer, to the pedantic Claudius writing his 
autobiography in eight books, inventing three new letters for 
the alphabet and giving a line of Homer to his guard as a watch- 
word. There are vivid descriptions of events, too, such as this 
of Nero when Rome was burning: 

Being offended, as it were, with the ill-favoured fashion of the 
old houses, as also with the narrow, crooked and winding streets, 
he set the City of Rome on fire so apparently that many citizens 
of consul’s degree, taking his chamberlains in the manner [ie 
seeing them in the act] with matches, touchwoods and hurds in 
their messuages within the city, would not once lay hand on them 
but let them alone; yea, and certain garners and storehouses 
about his golden edifice . . . were by war engines forcibly shaken, 
thrown down and fired, by reason they were built with stone walls, 
For six days and seven nights together raged he in this wise, making 
havoc of all and driving the common people to take up their inns 
and shroud themselves the while about the tombs and monuments 
of the dead. . . . This fire beheld he daily out of Macaenas’ high 
tower, and taking joy (as he said himself) at the beautiful flame 
that it made, chanted the winning and destruction of Troy in that 
musician’s habit wherein he was wont to sing upon the stage. 


And here is a thumbnail portrait of Tiberius : 

Corpulent he was, big set and strong, of stature above the ordinary, 
broad between the shoulders and large-breasted; in all other 
parts also of the body (from the crown of his head to the very sole 
of his foot) of equal making and congruent proportion. But his 
left hand was more nimble and stronger than his right, and his 
joints were so firm, that with his finger he was able to bore through 
a green and sound apple, with a fillip also to break the head of a 
boy, yea, of a good stripling and big youth. Of colour and com- 
plexion he was clear and white, wearing the hair of his head long, 
behind. . . . He had an ingenuous and well-favoured face, wherein 
notwithstanding appeared many small tumours or risings, and a 
pair of very great goggle eyes in his head, such as (whereat a man 
would marvel) could see even by night and in the dark ; but that 
was only for a little while and when they opened first after sleep, 
for in the end they waxed dim again. His gait was with his neck 
stiff and shooting forward, with a countenance bent and composed 
lightly to severity. For the most part he was silent ; seldom or 
never should you have him talk with those next about him, and if 
he did, his speech was exceeding slow, not without a certain wanton 
gesticulation and fumbling with his fingers. 

The book, which is one of the Broadway Translations, is 
handsomely produced. The text follows Holland's original 
edition, save that the spelling has been modernised throughout, 
and the editor contributes a useful introduction and explanatory 


notes. 
Cc. M. L. 


THE NEW CHESTERFIELD LETTERS 


Letters of Lord Chesterfield to Lord Huntingdon. Notes and 
Introduction by Francis Steuart. Medici Society. 8s. 6d. 
It seems incongruous to be reviewing a first edition of Lord 
Chesterfield. One wonders why these letters have never been 
published before. No explanation is given in the introduction 
to the book. We are merely informed that they “are now 
printed for the first time, with the full permission of the Countess 
of Loudoun, in whose archives they were found, her ancestress 
having been the sister of the Earl to whom the letters were 
addressed.” It all seems rather mysterious. The editor even 
states as if in defence of publication, “It is right that they 
should be printed, if only to compare them with Lord Chester 
field’s letters to his son, which are so well known and have been 
so much criticised. ....” Could modesty at his find g° 
further? ; 
And the letters are no mere scraps of politeness and social 
duty, but delightful. They are written to a young man of 
fortune, the son of that celebrated Countess of Huntingdon 
who founded “the connection,” whom Chesterfield hoped 
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g “Nothing could be more opportune than 
that just at this time there should have 
appeared the third and concluding volume of 
the Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy.”—The Times. 


“The work as a whole will meet a want 
which has long been felt by all serious political 
thinkers.”"-—The Times. 


The 
Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy 

1783-1919 


Edited by Sir A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
and G. P. Gooch, M.A., Litt.D. In 3 volumes. 
Vol 1, 1783-1815. Vol 2, 1815-1866. Vol 3, 
1866-1919. Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net each. 


Prospectus, giving full 
particulars, on application. 


The Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 : C. F. Clay, Manager 











g On December 6th 


twenty million persons will have the option 
»f voting at a general election. The issue 
put before them will be Protection versus 
Free Trade. The solution suggested as a 
cure for Unemployment will not be a cure 
but an aggravation. 

@ The Government has no real policy—at 
home or abroad—and no effective leader. 
But there IS a Party with both a policy and 
a leader. That Party is the Labour Party. 


Q AFTER THE PEACE 
(4/6) is by H. N. BRAILSFORD, and shows 
the state to which the post-war world has 
been reduced by the policy of the Allied 
Governments. The Labour Party's policy is 
the alternative. 


q LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL FINANCE 


(4/6) is by PHILIP SNOWDEN. It ex- 
plains how a Labour Government would deal 
with the country’s financial resources. 


gq A POLICY FOR THE 
LABOUR PARTY «oo is 


by RAMSAY MACDONALD. It proves 
that the policy of the Party is both construc- 
tive and practicable. 


gq THE MAN OF TO- 
MORROW 8/6 is by ICONO- 


CLAST, recently published. It is a character 
study of RAMSAY MACDONALD, and 
proves that the Party has a leader worthy 
of st. 

These four books are published by 


LEONARD PARSONS, 
DEVONSHIRE STREET, W.C. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


The Labour Party’s Aim 


By SEVEN MEMBERS OF THE LABOUR 

PARTY. Is. 6d. 
The Prime Minister in his speech at Swansea referred at some length 
this book. 





to 


A Levy on Capital 
By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. Third Edition. 
Paper, 2s. Cloth 3s. 6d. 


“The best statement, set forth in cold, clear, exact argument, with 
statistical evidence, yet made of the case.””—Manchester Guardian. 


The Economics of Unemployment 
By J. A. HOBSON. 4s. 6d. 


“Combines once more the rare virtues of conciseness, clearness and 
authority. . . . The book demands, by the clearness of its exposition 
and the persuasiveness of its argument, the careful attention of everyone 
concerned over the serious problem with which it deals.” 

— Manchester Guardian. 


International Aspects of Unemployment 
By Prof. WATSON KIRKCONNELL, M.A., University 
of Manitoba. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


“An admirable compendium of information . + valuable for its 
Clear comprehension and sane treatment of the subject generally and 
of the special problems left by the War.”—Economist. 


Stabilisation 
An Economic Policy for Producers and Consumers. 
By E. M. H. LLOYD. 4s. 6d 


“A book which pioneers, breaks fresh ound, and sows the seed of 
Policies.”"—New Leader - 


The Friends of England 
By General Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B. Jilus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. 


“A lively book, delightfully readable and glowing with the healthy 
lish sentiment, that hate is a bad handicap.”—Star. 





40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 

















OXFORD BOOKS 


British & Continental Labour Policy 
By B. G. de MONTGOMERY. 21s. 


An account (reissued) of the political Labour Movement 
and Labour Legislation in Great Britain, France, and the 
Scandinavian countries from 1900-1922. 


Labour Supply and Regulation 
By HUMBERT WOLFE, 
From the Carnegie Endowment’s Economic and Social 
History of the World War, edited by James T. Shotwell. 


10s. 6d. net. 


A Capital Levy and a Levy on War 


Wealth. by a. Cc. PIGOU. 


Why Prices Rise and Fall 


By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 


Unemployment 
By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 


Three volumes from “The World of To-day” series, a 
guide for all current problems and events, 2s, 6d, each. 


Citizenship. By sIR W. H. HADOW. 


An exhaustive study of civics by the well-known educa- 
tionalist who is now Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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would be a patron and friend for his son, and also cared for 
with sincerity himself. They are as full of wise and worldly 
advice as the more famous letters and are of all the more interest 
from being written slightly earlier. Had Johnson read them his 
opinion of Lord Chesterfield would probably have remained 
unaltered. ‘“‘Take out the immorality,” he would still have 
said, “and it should be put into the hands of every young 
gentleman,” even while protesting that “they taught the 
morals of a courtesan and manners of a dancing master.” 

Of dancing masters there is much praise in general in this 
book, while one in particular is singled out for commendation 
more than once above his fellows. As for the morals, they are 
those of an eighteenth century man of pleasure, who is not 
writing for publication. ‘‘ May half-a-dozen Marquises,” he 
writes, “‘ make amends for the loss of Berenice. In this victory 
over yourself you have excelled Titus, who was not near so 
young when IJnvitus invitam dimisit. . . . In a later letter he 
continues the allusion, “‘ Is there another Berenice to be dis- 
missed when you leave Caen, or several ? The more the more 
easily they are parted with.” And more solemnly this time, 
and one feels that according to his views he is being moral 
for once: 

If (as I suppose was the case) Mademoiselle Lany prevailed 
with you to pass this winter at Paris, the cause was at your age 
a very justifiable one. . . . Her situation and degree of character 
made your connection with her for a time not unbecoming. It is 
the duration of those connections that makes them disgraceful, 
when the influence of the lady is supposed to be extended from the 
senses to the understanding and conduct of her friend. 


Certainly Lord Chesterfield was no enthusiast for virtue or 
for any other matter. Yet of his affection for Lord Huntingdon 
it is impossible to doubt. He spares no pains to make his letters 
agreeable. _When he feels it necessary to offer serious advice 
he is as graceful and charming in wrapping up the pill as a 
lover breaking ill news to his beloved. And of good advice in 
one sense the letters are full. Lord Huntingdon has his way 
to make in the world, and who so fit as the older man to help 
him make it? He must write to this great man and pick 
acquaintance with that as he is passing through Paris. He must 
be prepared to come back to London directly the Prince of 
Wales is of age to set up his household. He must know the 
Courts of Europe. He must not make ill acquaintances. One 
case of his wisdom is particularly amusing. It was generally 
believed that the Prince of Wales was going to marry the Princess 
of Brunswick, and Lord Chesterfield insisted that his protégé 
should pay his court to her in her own country. The editor’s 
comment on this is “ Lord Chesterfield put his money on the 
wrong horse in this case.”” But to one who remembers Lord 
Chesterfield’s career the facts are more ironic than that. When 
he was a young man, he had paid his attentions to the King’s 
mistress and neglected his wife, through trusting, like other 
young men, in the heart before the legal tie. He had paid 
dearly for his folly. No wonder then that in this case he advised 
Lord Huntingdon as he did. That both courses of action, 
each of them so nicely calculated, failed is surely irony after 
Chesterfield’s own heart. 

But Lord Chesterfield was not merely a polite and eighteenth 
century Machiavelli. Did any man ever write English with 
more perfect a balance, not only in his light and witty passages, 
but even in his solemn, and especially in those passages where 
by conveying a serious thought half lightly he hits a mean that 
is inimitable. There is a perfect specimen in one of these 
letters where he is begging forgiveness for preaching: 

Pardon, nay I am sure you will pardon it; you want advice so 
little that you are willing to hear it, and able to judge of it; and 
experience can sometimes hang out useful lights for much better 
parts to steer by; it is in that view only, my dear Lord, that I 
send you my paper lanthorn, dim, as it may be, to glimmer at 
least before you, in the dark windings you are now to go through. 
No man with such a style as that was ever a worthless or a 

shallow man. 

The book has one fault, which is not Lord Chesterfield’s; 
it is most unpleasantly printed. At the beginning of each 
letter two very clumsy and black lines of ornament are used 
which make the book from a distance look like one of those 
Continental newspapers in which sentences have been blacked 
out by the censor. This effect is increased by another black 


ornament that is used in place of an asterisk. The spacing is 
also very clumsy. Finally there may or may not be something 
to be said for the use of catch words at the foot of the page. 
They were universal in the eighteenth century and have dis- 
appeared since. But to place one on the left instead of the right 
side of the page is an innovation that is both senseless and 


ugly. The Medici Society have a reputation to keep UP, aNd they 
are letting it slip. They might also, with advantage, 

a statement on the dust cover to the effect that Lord Chesterfiel, 
letters to his son were written for publication. This is almog 
certainly untrue. 


MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL’S SOCIALISM 


The Prospects of Industrial Civilisation. By BerTranp Roussz, 
in collaboration with Dora Russett. Allen and Unyip, 
7s. 6d. 

This book is a big advance on Mr. Russell’s previous ventures 
into the field of social prospect and prophecy. It is less hot. 
tempered, and its judgments are more calm and considered, 
We say this, not out of disrespect for his previous work in this 
field, but out of enhanced respect for what he has now written, 
For The Prospects of Industrial Civilisation, while it makes no 
claim to finality of judgment, is an exceedingly stimulating 
book, which will set men thinking fruitfully about just those 
problems which it is most urgent for all the world to think about 
to-day. 

We say “all the world”; for the scope of Mr. Russell's 
survey is essentially international. He has grasped firmly 
hold of the fact that industrial civilisation as a whole will stand 
or fall together. It is a question of salvation or damnation, 
not for Germany or France or Great Britain alone, but for the 
whole group of countries which have based their civilisation 
on modern industrial methods. And, at the present, whatever 
apparent differences there may be between bankrupt Germany 
and bloated America, all industrial civilisation at present is 
heading for the abyss. The war and the internationalism of 
the market have not made the world more international in any 
creative sense ; they have only shown that civilisation cannot 
survive unless nationalism and Imperialism give way to a real 
comity of peoples. 

The first part of this book is mainly a study of tendencies at 
work in the world to-day, of the two forms of nationalism, self- 
determination and Imperialism; and of the two forms of 
industrialism, Socialism and Capitalism. Mechanistic forces, 
dominating all these, are, Mr. Russell holds, strangling the 
life out of civilisation. He believes that things must be worse 
before they can be better, and that our problem is how to use 
the forces at our disposal so as to make in the end a Socialism 
which shall be also internationalism. Of the two, he regards 
internationalism, at least in the negative sense of preventing 
wars, as the more urgent ; for, if we go on fighting, civilisation 
will perish. This applies also, in his view, to the Marxian idea 
of achieving Socialism by universal class-war ; for such war 
will tear the world to pieces, and leave nothing for Socialism to 
conquer. Unification and pacification seem to him the first 
needs, and he discusses the various possibilities of achieving 
them—through the domination of the world by America, 
through a real unification of Western Europe, through the success 
of the Bolshevik experiment in Russia. Some of Mr. Russell's 
shots are rather wild ; but he sets his readers to think, and to 
think hard. 

He turns then to a discussion of Socialist prospects. Will the 
Bolsheviks, through the stage of “State Capitalism,” success- 
fully make an undeveloped country such as Russia into 4 
Socialist State? If that can be done, the whole prospect is 
changed, and Socialism may triumph first in the East, while 
the West is still capitalist. For in the developed countries, 
contrary to many predictions, the will to Socialism has been 
weakened by the pervasion of men’s minds by capitalist and 
mechanistic ideas, by an education which teaches, not thought, 
but acquiescence. Still, Mr. Russell believes that, over these 
obstacles, reason, which points irresistibly to the Socialist 
solution, will triumph in the end. a 

But to what sort of Socialism are we to advance? This 5 
the main theme of Part II. Mr. Russell values freedom and 
the development of the individual above all else. He dislikes 
State Socialism, and preaches a sort of Guild Socialist doctrine, 
urging group autonomy and functional control as means to the 
prevention of centralised power and the preservation of personal 
freedom. Modern industrialism is like Calvinism : it predestines 
salvation only for the few rich, and cares not for the many poor. 
But Socialism may also be Calvinist, unless we can provide for 
group initiative and personal freedom. _ , . : 

It is impossible to criticise Mr. Russell's views in a brief review. 
It must suffice to say that his book ought to be read becaus 
right or wrong, it provokes thought and upsets the complacency 
of settled convictions which have pot taken the changed state of 
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the world into account. It is a book of the transition, a keen 
criticism of error rather than that plain statement of truth 
for which it only helps to prepare the way. And it has the 
merit of all Mr. Russell’s work that it is written in admirable 
English, with mastery of phrase and a fine capacity for irony. 
We have spoken throughout of “ Mr. Russell,” because the 
book itself is written in the first person singular. If an apology 
is owing to Mr. Russell’s collaborator, it is téndered in these 
words. 


ROMAN LONDON 


London: Architecture and Crafts. By W. R. Leruasy. 
175 figures. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Lethaby’s taste, knowledge and lively interest in 
the art of to-day give special interest to all he writes. This book, 
a reprint of notes from the Builder, is rather scrappy in form, 
but very useful in collecting from all sorts of sources—prints 
and Press records as well as museums—what can be gathered 
of Roman London. The numerous sketches make the text 
easier, and the attitude of the builder instead of the cold 
student of various styles is welcome. Details of the Roman 
occupation are now submerged beneath later arrangements of 
streets and houses, and have to be recovered from casual dis- 
coveries, or the evidence of coins, inscriptions and graves. The 
Roman city was walled, the author suggests, about 320 a.p., 
on the evidence of a coin with a fortification for device. The 
bastions discovered resemble those still in existence at Le Mans 
and Senlis. These comparisons with foreign examples are 
particularly interesting, and sometimes raise the question of a 
distinct native style, which is not easy to settle. London from 
early days was a great port in touch with the continent. Tacitus 
declared it famous for the concourse of merchants. Remains 
of Greek work have been found. Under “ Baths” nothing is 
said of the Bath in Strand Lane, which still shows under its 
clear water bright Roman bricks or tiles well cemented, and 
claims to be 16 by 7 Roman feet to the smallest fraction. It is 
partly restored, but research on the spot might yield good 
results. 

Roman London had statues and mosaics which have been 
underrated. The inscriptions show a free and admirable letter- 
ing which is, or might be, a model for designers to-day. The 
dignity, beauty and simplicity of Rome make an ideal which 
compares well with some of the artistic efforts of the twentieth 
century. The legacy of the Romans in London has been unduly 
neglected, though they made a great and lasting impression. 
Bricklayers, if they talked Celtic, wrote Latin on tiles, and 
Roman building in its details and materials was more thorough 
than some efforts now considered satisfactory. Why should we 
not revive the Roman gift for the personification of places ? 
The Professor has identified a pretty figure in the London 
Museum as representing the Genius of London, and suggests 
that the idea of it is well worth reproduction, if only to remove 
the impression that a city is no more than “a congested area 
where landlords hire out what they call houses.”” The Roman 
virtues are still largely those of the English, and before the 
Teutons came, the Twentieth Legion in London may have left 
the stubborn sort of descendants who, as Napoleon said, lose 
every battle but the last. 


With 


NOTICES 


Edited by Joun Bucuan, with an 
Illustrated. Nelson. 


SHORTER 


A History of English Literature. 
introduction by Sir Henry Newso.r. 
10s. 6d. 

A well-known illustrated history of French literature has served 
Mr. Buchan and his colleagues as the model for this popular summary, 
which should prove to be a widely useful handbook for the secondary 
schools and the general reader. It begins with Chaucer and ends 
with Hardy, Kipling, and the Poet Laureate, while the history of the 
language and other more technical matters are treated, very briefly, 
in the appendix. The type and the wide page are pleasant to the eye. 
In such a volume as this, the difficulty comes in the modern period, 
and it is not surprising that the editors should be much more successful 
in covering the long period before 1800 than in condensing the 
nineteenth century. Doubtless they realised that no treatment of the 
moderns possible within the space could be satisfactory to any 
critical reader. Stevenson and Kipling have each more pages than 
Swift. The great travel and adventure books are omitted, and so are 
the letter-writters in general. It is curious to read that, as an 
historian, Froude is less inaccurate than Macaulay. We find no 
mention of Samuel Butler. The proper names are accurately printed, 
but “ Frederick ” Harrison is hardly excusable. 


A Short History of the Near East. (From the Founding of Constantiy. 
ople—330 A.D. to 1922.) By Witiiam Srearns Davis, Ph, p 
Professor of History in the University of Minnesota. Macmillan, 
14s. 

This is a competent sketch of a large and intricate piece of 

But it is a mere sketch ; for it is impossible to deal adequately in fogs 

hundred pages with the Byzantine and Saracenic and 

Empires, the rise of Islam, the Balkan struggles, and the many other 

topics that clamour for discussion in the period between Constantine 

the Great and Constantine the Little. Professor Davis is not fond of 
the Turks, and he tends to let his dislike run away with his judgment, 
especially in his account of the last few years. The Turks in their 
final victories may, as he thinks, have proved themselves once more 

“bloody barbarians”; but there is clearly another side to the 

picture. And he goes very wide of the mark in concluding that 

“all Western opinion ’’ is outraged by their retention of Constantip. 

ople. The book would be of more value to a student if it had a good 

bibliography ; it is not enough—for English readers, at any rate— 
to be told in the preface that a critical list of references can be found 
in the Guide to Historical Literature, prepared for the American 

Historical Association. 


The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1873-1860. By S. E. Monisoy, 
Heinemann. 21s. 

Mr. Morison, who holds the Harmsworth Chair of American History 
at Oxford, has chosen a captivating subject. Massachusetts, he 
reminds us, became the headquarters of the American revolution 
largely because the policy of George III. threatened her maritime 
interests. How extensive and wealth-producing those interests were 
we may learn from Mr. Morison’s early chapters, in which he describes 
the growth of the trade with the Indies and the Pacific and its import- 
ance in building up the riches of Boston and Salem. The fine race of 
New England shipbuilders, the pioneers of Pacific commerce, the 
masters of the Canton and Indian trade, the whaling glories of Nan- 
tucket, which English readers to-day know only from Moby Dick— 
all these things and many more are set forth here with a remarkable 
richness of maritime and personal detail. The New England navi- 
gators had interesting ways with the pmmitive peoples with whom 
they traded. One of them recorded of the Pacific islanders that they 
were peaceable, but hard to please: they did not seem to covet 
useful things. It is recorded also that in the markets of the East the 
Boston traders were contrasted with the arrogant servants of the 
East India Company. Massachusetts in general, we learn, was 
opposed to the silly naval war with England in 1812, but the 
British Fleet made life stimulating along the coast. The generation 
preceding the outbreak of the Civil War, which incidentally made an 
end of the American marine, was the golden time for Massachusetts 
builders and captains. The New England yards achieved a wonderful 
supremacy in ship craft, with the renowned clippers and the swift 
packet-boats that delaved for a decade or two the triumph of the 
steamboat. Mr. Morison notes some of their typical records, such 
as the voyage of the Emerald in 1824—359 tons, length 110 feet. 
Sailing from Liverpool, February 20th, she docked at Boston March 
8th, thus equalling the speed of many a steamship before the coming 
of the modern liner. No reader will complain that Mr. Morison should 
write of such ships with the gusto of the born seaman and the lyricism 
of a Masefield, or that he should hold a ship out of Salem or Boston 
in the great time to be as perfect an example of beauty and crafts- 
manship as anything that has ever been made in the American 
hemisphere. He throws out many a pungent saying as he goes, and 
he has garnished his book with a series of delightful illustrations— 
noble ships and shipmasters whose faces are full of character. 
Memories of Four Continents. By Lapy Giover. Seeley Service. 

16s. 

Memories of Four Continents would scarcely be worth notice 
except for two questions which it raises, the answers to which, one 
feels, go together. Why does Lady Glover serve up what reads like 
a running commentary upon back issues of Who’s Who when one knows 
from her earlier book, and has reason to suspect even from this one, 
that she is capable of something better ?. And why do publishers runof 
from the printing presses reminiscences of this genre in a flood which 
still shows no sign of slackening ? If one knew the answer to the second 
question one would probably have the clue to the first. Lady Glover 
makes frequent references to the blue pencil which she has been cot 
strained to use freely on her MS., and one cannot help suspecting that 
it has been used under the guidance of the publisher. Occasionally 
she begins to allow herself a discussion of ideas—sufficiently cot 
ventional ideas, it is true, but still ideas—but she promptly checks 
herself to dig in the rag-bag of her memory for another more or les 
famous name to adorn her pages with a pointless reference. And 
there are hints now and then of really good stories; but they at 
not told because so much space is needed for anecdotes which hav 
little to justify them save that their subject bears a title. 

Those who care about this sort of thing will find in these page * 
discursive chronicle on the Victorian social history of England and 
Ireland, of India and Canada, of the islands of the Caribbean, and of 
the capitals and watering piaces of Western Europe. But for af 
addition to conventional knowledge of these places the three hundred 
odd pages of the book may be searched in vain. Lady Glover prides 
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herself on her knowledge of the world and her avoidance of partisan- 
ship. But her knowledge of the world, as distinct from her world, 
she keeps in these pages to herself; and her liberality of mind is 
illustrated as much by her use of “murderers,” “‘ Bolsheviks,” and 
“rabble” as synonyms for Irish, as by her circulation of the 
fantastic story that Casement was in German pay when he wrote 
his report on the Congo atrocities. 


Sea Songs and Ballads. By C. Fox Smira. Methuen. 6s. 

Miss Fox Smith (C.F.S., of Punch) has no difficulty in enticing the 
authentic salt twang into her songs of the sea. Whatever it be that 
moves her to sing—Ghosts in Deptford, a ship in a bottle, “‘ Lavender 
Pond by London River,” or Christmas at sea—she will never be 
betrayed into a false sentiment. There is a gusto about these 
verses that is altogether admirable. In fact, we could wish that the 
volume (which represents selections from Miss Smith’s work during 
the years 1917-1922) might find its way into the hands of all those 
unfortunate folk who have won for themselves the reputation of 
being “ just the man, you know, to call upon for a recitation.” What 
a tonic, after some vapid meanderings from the latest Revue, would 
be, for instance, “ Bill’s Christmasses” or ‘‘ Mainsail Haul” : 

For Mike an’ me was palls, said he, an’ I couldn’t bring my mind 

To wrangle like a greedy gull for the gear ’e left behind : 

We've sailed together rough an’ smooth, we've stuck it, sink or 

swim, 
An’ it ain’t Mike’s bits o’ things, God knows, *Il make me think of 

*im. 

It’s sun an’ stars an’ fog an’ frost an’ blue weather an’ grey 
An’ big seas curlin’ green as glass afore they break in spray. . . . 


Those who enjoyed the lively prose sketches Miss Smith gave us in 
her recent Sailor Town Days, will find here a companion volume of 
verse that is full of the same charm and sympathetic insight into the 
moods and men of the sea. 


THE CITY 


CHICAGO. 


O go from New York to Chicago is to enter a new world ; 
to pass out of an atmosphere of pessimism into one of 
cheery optimism. The city itself—now the fourth largest 

in the world—is a surprise to persons who think of it as a gigantic 
stockyard surrounded by slums. It has some fifty miles or 
more of parks and wide-open boulevards, and is making great 
strides along the path of municipal ownership. Its weakness 
is that everything must be superlative. If you go into a bank, 
you must note that it is the biggest banking room in the world ; 
if you cross a bridge you are asked to observe that the traffic 
is denser than that passing over any bridge in the world; and 
even in connection with the Art Gallery, while silence is observed 
with regard to the contents, one is informed that it is visited by 
more people than any other gallery in the planetary system. 
Business men here say that trade is good and will continue so. 
They point out that the weekly figures giving the sales of the 
multiple shops and department stores show continuous increases, 
and that if there should be any decline in industry with a fall 
in building costs, there is enough contemplated construction 
throughout the country waiting for just such a fall to make things 
boom again. The advertisements in the newspapers here 
certainly bear out this optimism. Employers frame lengthy 
advertisements giving reasons why people should apply to them 
for posts. The big department and mail order stores advertise 
for hundreds of men and women whom they are willing to 
train, paying them good wages from the start ; a quarry sixty 
miles distant asks for ‘ Workers of all sorts. Permanent 
positions. Good wages. No labor troubles.” Lady typists, 
apparently, have their choice of employers at high wages which, 
even if they consume paint, powder and silken hose on the 
American scale, will still leave a pound or so a week available 
for savings. Let me hasten to add that the British quota 
of immigrants is full, so that there is no hope of gaining admit- 
tance to this workers’ eldorado (for the time being) except 
by sneaking in through Canada, which is easy enough if one 
travels Pullman. It will be seen that in this atmosphere it is 
easy to become optimistic. Last week, Armour & Co., the 


a 


great meat packers, gave their 100,000 employees the oppor. 
tunity of subscribing for $5,000,000 of preferred stock op 
favourable terms. The list had to be closed days before the 
last date named, 40,000 employees having taken the whole 
issue; and the maximum amount they could apply for wag 
$1,500. 

+ * * 

Indications point to a rising bond market in the United 
States. This usually follows any slackening in trade, but other 
factors are operating also, in particular, steady buying from 
Europe. Brokers and bankers here state that an ever-growi 
stream of buying is reaching them, principally from Amsterdam 
and London. This is comprehensible enough, for reasons 
pointed out by me in the last two issues of Taz New Statesman 
Financial Supplement, and it is worth noting that the prognosti- 
cation made therein of a lower sterling exchange in New York 
has been fulfilled, this month witnessing the low record thus far 
for 1923, viz., $4.39}. People of means throughout Europe are 
slowly realising that the one stable currency is the United 
States dollar, and that the one safe insurance for them against 
financial disaster is to be possessed of securities which bring in 
income in dollars and, in case of need, can be converted into 
dollars. With such people safety is the first consideration, so 
they do not buy American stocks, but bonds ; and they are wise. 


* * * 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company has offered 
$100,000,000 of 20-year 54 per cent. Bonds at 98}, at which 
they yield 5§ per cent. The company states that it is the 
largest public utility company in the world, with total assets 
exceeding $1,223,000,000, and that it has 275,000 stockholders. 
For the last ten years net earnings have equalled 4} times the 
interest charges; this year they will be seven times covered, 
and the company has to spend $1,000,000 a year in buying up 
its bonds, beginning May next, so that they are safe enough. 
The issue has been three times oversubscribed, and is interesting 
as showing the rate of interest obtainable on a high-class internal 
bond of the sort the American public likes. 


* * * 


During the war the United States Government did not merely 
itself issue tax exempt loans similar to our own 4 per cent. 
tax-free Loan, but it conferred the privilege of exemption from 
federal and State taxation to municipal bonds. From the 
national point of view this is a vicious principle, for it enables 
the wealthy to contract out, as it were, from future taxation 
burdens, and this has occurred, for a report just issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board of New York shows that 
$23,000,000,000 of tax-exempt federal and $10,000,000,000 
local government bonds are now in circulation. Adding to this 
other properties, such as the security holdings of foundations, 
hospitals, etc., which are also exempt from taxation, the report 
estimates that $54,000,000,000 (fifty-four thousand millions of 
dollars) of holdings are in circulation, “* the principal and income 
of which are beyond the reach of the tax-collector of State and 
local governments.” This sum is equivalent to about one-fifth 
of the nation’s wealth, and one-third of all the property assessed 
under the general property tax, which is the foundation of State 
and local government finance. 

One result of this tax exemption has been to render it very 
easy for cities to raise money, and they have not been slow to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. Throughout the country 
one sees new school buildings, parks and other municipal im- 
provements, which have been carried out on bond issues voted 
by the citizens, and placed with the utmost ease because of this 
tax exemption privilege. In many cases the cities are burdening 
their future ratepayers with heavy burdens, but it must be 
admitted that, as a result of this inflation caused by easy money 
facilities, they have effected huge improvements which cannot 
disappear. And the Federal Government shows a surplus this 
year—largely through British payments on the debt; so, in the 
ultimate resort, I suppose it would be possible to allege that, 
while we are cutting down our own expenditure on education, 
we are providing the most remote American cities with fine 
new school buildings and equipment. A. Emi Davies. 
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The most practical form of sympathy is 
that expressed in money. 


PITY CANNOT CARE for the Blind 
| Baby, relieve the Blind Poor, train the 
| Blind Adult, look after the Aged Blind, 
provide the Blind with Books and Music 


and the means of earning their living, 
_ BUT MONEY CAN. 


A Donation to the National Institute for 
the Blind, the largest institution for the 
Blind in the world, is the only method 
by which the fullest and most lasting 
assistance can be given to the Blind. 


Kindly send your Donation to the Hon. Treasurers, 


| WATIONAL INSTITUTE 


{ (Registered under the Blind 


FOR THE BLIND 


Persons Act, 1920.) 


V.C. 


224-6-8 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 








The Practical Xmas Gift 
AGlobe-Wernicke 


“ELASTIC” ». BOOKCASE 


Buy at the 


REDUCED PRICES. 


What could be better than 
a BRITISH - MADE 
Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic” 
Bookcase? The recipient 
would treasure it for life. 
These Bookcases. are 
world-famous for Quality 
and fine finish. They con- 
tain only the best features 
in sectional construction, 
and are 


“ALWAYS COMPLETE 
BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 


Take advantage of the 
reduction in prices. Start 


your son or daughter with STANDARD STYLE BOOK- 
one or more units. Ad- CASE AS ABOVE 


ditional Uni h 
ante wiaserte.” OAK - - £650 
MAHOGANY £860 


Made in three Styles : 
Standard, Ideal & Universal. Additional Oak Units 

Send for Catalogue No. 23B from - - - -&! 
showing complete range and 
particulars of reduced prices. 


Tre Globe-Wernicke Co sia 


Office and Library Furnishers, 
London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
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Edited by 


| NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES. | 


Thirty-two volumes have been published. Price 10/6 each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. THE TRIAL OF 


_ FREDERICK BYWATERS 
EDITH THOMPSON. 


FILSON YOUNG. 


(Containing the complete letiers.) 


Neill Cream. 
George Joseph Smith. 
Mrs. Maybrick. 

Dr. Crippen. 
William Palmer. 
Burke and Hare. 


free 


QM 
RECENT VOLUMES: 


A. J. Monson. 


Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Steinie Morrison. 


The Seddons. 


on application to the 


The Wainwrights. 
Dr. Pritchard. 


Pamphlet containing particulars of the Series sent 


Publishers. 


WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, LTD., 


12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


AND AT LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
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Will You Ever Be Able 
to “Take It Easy” ? 


HEN a man gets to be 55, he feels he has earned the right 
y V “to take it easy.” But how many can exercise that right? 
Most men have to “die in harness,” not because they like 

work but because they have not saved enough to retire on. 


Yet it isn’t so very difficult to save a really considerable sum. Every- 
thing depends upon how you go about it. Ordinary methods are 
little good, but a Plan of Investment Insurance now being adopted 
by many far-secing business men leads to extraordinarily pleasing 
results. 


For instance, one man who a year ago hadn’t a penny in the world 
except his business income is qualifying for a cheque for £4,110 to be 
paid to him by the Sun Life of Canada when he is 55. He has 
arranged to make deposits yearly for so many years of a fixed sum 
he can very well spare. To these deposits year by year is added 
interest and profits—so that, at 55 years of age, he will receive not 
only every penny of his savings but a large sum in addition which 
he has never had to work for. 


He will save, too, on Income Tax—as he can claim allowance on 
every pound so invested. 


If, by any chance, he becomes totally and permanently disabled and 
unable to follow any gainful occupation the Company will make the 
deposits itself and give him £30 a month during disability or until 
the policy becomes due. 


Should he die, then his dependants receive £3,000 plus 50 per cent. 
of all deposits made. This protection is given from the very first 
deposit. 
Between 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan. You can arrange 
to draw the money at any age you decide upon—50, 55, 60, just as you desire. 
And the deposits can be according to your means. At the agreed-upon date 
you can, if you like, have an Annuity for life instead of the Cash sum. In 
the case quoted above, it would have been £261 per annum—for life! 

Let us know your exact age and the approximate amount 

you can deposit each year, and we will send you full details 

applied to your own circumstances. Then you will see how 

simple it is to provide for your own later years, and for your 

family should they survive you. 
Address your inquiry to 

J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES. 


— 


SCHOOLS 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘“‘ THE ORIGIN OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE ” 
will be given by PROFESSOR S. E. MORISON, Ph.D. (Harmsworth 
Professor of American History, University of Oxford), at THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2) at 5 p.m. on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, 1923. The Chair 
will be taken by Professor A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. 
(Professor of English History in the University). ADMISSION FREE 
WITHOUT TICKET. EDWIN DELLER, 

Academic Registrar. 


ECK COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars a ply to the Secretary. 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Fetrer Lang, E.C. 4. 








BiRkxk B 





TRAINING CENTRES 


DAIRY SCHOOL NEAR LONDON. 

Je tR8T-CL ASS TRAINING in all branches dairy work and care 
of pedigree stock including Showing; no premium; moderate fees.—Pros- 
pectus from Mrs. Nevitie, Copthorne Farm, Worth, Sussex. 











COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Domonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwWRENCR. 


Rast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY CouRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.— Principal : Miss STANSPELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational! and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 











A MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and premptis typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
Terms on application to Miss G. V. HitpiTca, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, 

London, W.C. 1. 


T= SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD 
provides a real education for boys and girls between the age of 8 and 18 years, 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION ? 
Surely it is a training that fits children for life under present conditions—one that 
ves them a comprehensive knowledge of themselves and the world in which they 
live, an insight into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the co-ordination 
— labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, wear 
and use. 
Any educationa] system that ignores these things and continues to assume 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval. on 








ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys from every class of home; the aim is to Tovide 
secondary education in an environment which will encourage individua) 

initiative and responsibility through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply 
to the Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester, 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. Wesstepe 
(M i Dipl and formerly headmistress of Uplands St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy bome life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea, 

Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHVOL for BUOYS Beautiful Elizabethan bouse, 30 
acres plaving fields. Every care aad comfort: staff of graduates: moderate 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 














LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252 





P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth ; ages 10-18; 
+ preparation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics.—Miss Deaiver and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey, 


L4TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH. 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-edutationa) School for young children. New 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natura! individual development, 

There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 


M ALTMAN'’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CaamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica! Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al) such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 

















T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimenta! School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with speciai attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentery, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tabies, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MARGARET L. MitcHEeLL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and -NaNcy EMSON, 
L.R.A.M 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 

qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. CLARK. 








UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
St her always available.—Miss RoBertTs, 5 High Holborn. 





SSP 





A*™ SUBJECT TRANSLATED at moderate charges; typing, 
facsimiles in all languages.—BILEFELD’S TRANSLATIONS OFFICES, 61 Marsham 
Street, Westminster (rear Abbey). 





a a AND TRANSLATIONS. Perfect Transcript of 
MSS.—Mrs. M. BRANDEIS, 82 Petherton Road, N. 5. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.: three months. 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 
MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate of 1g. 6d. per line 
for a single insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 






































MISCELLANEOUS 


MINENT MEDICAL MAN believing that the time has come 
for new methods of treatment, bringing hope of cure to the 
hitherto “ incurables,” invites financial support from those 

willing to assist in foundation of a New Movement.—Box 933, NEW 
STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








ADY OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
advantages to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 
child.— Write Box 929, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 








HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM. ; 

HE SECOND CHAMBER PROBLEM: What the Experience 

of Other Countries has to Teach Us. 80 pages. 1s., post 

free ts. 3d. (First published Feb., 1914, as a Supplement.) 
—THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


gus.— 








OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 


Write OsnorNes, Artist engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. t. 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price lis 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E ) 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. “Phone Dalston 4777. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute. 13] Victoria St., London, S.W.! 








CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 


work. ’ 
and free lesson to Dept. T. 60, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, 


Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for pai 
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Triple Proofed Gabardine 
TRENCH COAT 


(The Famous Officer’s Coat.) £2 


This Coat is a combined Winter 

Overcoat and Raincoat. Its 

unique features are:— Carriage paid. 

1. It is lined with smart check plaid. 

2. It is rubber interlined. 

3. It has a detachable wool lining (for cold weather 
use), which can be removed in a minute during 
mild rainy weather. 

4. All materials used in the production of this 
Coat are guaranteed fast dyes. 

Post free on receipt of £2, under our guarantee to 

refund your money should the coat on delivery fail 

to give satisfaction. Also in Navy Blue at 45/- car- 
riage paid. When ordering give height and chest measure- 
ment (taken over waistcoat). Customers abroad please 
add 2/6 per coat extra to cover postage. Orders by post to 


CURZON BROS., LTD. 


The Famous London Tailors and Outfitters. 


‘36-37 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 


(40 shops 1 London and Suburbs.) When ordering mention “ New Statesman.” 














4 Do as your Dentist does, |/® 
USE 


KOLYNOS 


DEN TA Lh cREAM.,. 














TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 





T H E SF 2 2 Ss EAST 
Visited with N. S BISHOP, F.R.GS. 
Fe. 8. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
Feb.29. PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIA» GULF, &c. 
Mar, 6 ALGERIA-TUNISIA Motor Tour de Luxe 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159 Auckland Road, London, S8.E. 19. 





ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
AND 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
Capt. Poyntz, F.R.G.S., is taking out a small party on January 4th fora 26-day 
motor tour of North Africa. First-class throughout.—Particulars from 11 Regent 
Street, S.W. 1. 





HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1 Large and well appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 

2 application. Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 





REFORMED INNS. 

AX for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Loan Stock 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden ; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 


Best locality, central. A bright, winter home. Special Xmas arrangements. 
—Mrs. RoGers (Cookery Diploma). 

















UNNY SHANKLIN, L0O.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FOR COMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
&pplication with view of house and garden facing sea.— Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 








(5 ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian guest house. 
Large country house. Near Shanklin and Ventnor. Central heating. 
Petrol gas. Constant hot water.—Mrs. WYNNE. 








W Estwarp HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 

Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 

=e home comforts. Good fires. Books. fires in bedrooms. 
OLL. 


—Write 
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Are You Holding 
**A Conversation with the World ’’? 


In this illuminating phrase Prof. Com 
puts his finger upon the rea] business of the 
nations as corporate unities. So long as the 
nations go on holding purely domestic views, so 
long will there be misunderstandings and quarrels 
between them. The remedy lies in holding con- 
versation with the World personally or through 
the medium of books. 
We offer you the best facilities in the country 
for doing the latter. 

Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EVWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxiord St., London W.1 
*Phone—Paddingtun 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 
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PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 





Provide a competency for old « by 
means of an Endowment Assurance Boticy 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
We 


LEPLAY HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 
Including MADRID, TOLEDO, SEVILLE and GRANADA. 
A systematic view of natural features and the socia! and economic life 
of Spain, past and present, with special attention to architecture and art. 
Leplay House visits are open to all studious travellers. 
For full particulars apply: Miss Marcaret Tatton, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 


TO LET, FOR SALE, ETC. 
O LET, FURNISHED, or FOR SALE.—North Devon, bordering 


Exmoor; 8-roomed House, bath, h. and c., good water supply and drainage ; 

stabling (3), garage, greenhouse, gardens, orchard, paddock, in all 2 acres; 
five minutes post, telegraph, shops, church; G.W.R. station 3 miles; hunting 
(stag and foxhounds), fishing, rough shooting ; £3 a week for 6 or 12 months; free 
hold, £1,350; furniture at valuation if desired.—Captain GRENFELL, R.N., North 
Molton. 


USINESS Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 


apply Sec., CLAYSGaARTH, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton Tel Kingston 1384. 


LITERARY 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
‘A UTHORS'’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 


Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. ps BurGca, Bidborough, Kent. 









































At oe are invited to apply for particulars re “ The 
* Success " System of Short Story Writing.” Many testimonials Lessons 
—Write SECRETARY, 1 Pinders Road, Hastings 


OOKS.—A. E. Housman’s Last Poems, tst edit., 1922, 21s.; 
Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, 
illus. Detmold, 21s. ; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., {38 ; Tom Brown's 

Schooldays, illus., 1869, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “ Second Childhood of 
John Bull,” {2 2s. ; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 2s. ; Cassell’s 
Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of 
Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhcea, Impotence and Sterility in 
Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., post free; My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazini, New copy, 
21s. for 7s.; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; Henry Kingsley’s 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, {3 4s., 
1830; Bell's British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus., calf, {4 4s.; L’Orlando Furioso, 
4 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 10s.; La Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf; 
Molini Firenze, 1818, 15s. ; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, edited by W. C. 
Bryant, 2 large vols., {2 28.; Max Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, 


superseded 





£3 38.; Besant’s London, complete set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 128., pub. {20; 
Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s.; Burton's Il Penta- 
merone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, 


Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard 
Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese 
artists, ist edit., 138.; The Sketch, vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, 
vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.— 
WANTED, Bullers Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, £6 offered. Heckstall 
Smith's complete Yachtsman, 7s. 6d. offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham 


OUKS.—Montaigne’s Essays, 5 Vols., 67s. 6d. (pub. 40 6s. net) ; 
Anatole France’s Works, 34 Vols., {12 158.; Macquoid’s English Furniture, 
4 Vols., {10 1tos.; Times History of Great War, 22 Vols., (? 108. (cost £22); 
Married Love, 6s.; Wise Pareuthood, 3s. 6d. ; Hoffe’s Book of Fair Women, 128. 6d. 
(cost 25s.); Henry James Novels, 35 Vols., £13; Britton’s Old Clocks and Watches, 
328.; Maz Beerbohm's Collected Works, 12 Vols., {12; Memoirs of Casanova, 
2 Vols., 358. (cost {3 3s.); Cruikshank’s Universal Songster, 5 Vols., 358. ; Seymour 
Haden's Etchings, 428.; Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 2 Vols., 308.; Frazer's 
Totemism, 4 Vols., 508.; Library of Famous Literature, 20 Vols bf. mor., {3 (cost 
£10); Balzac’s Novels and Droll Stories, 53 Vols., £12; Pepys’ Diary, 10 Vols., £7. 
Send for catalogue. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Books purchased in large or smal) lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., 2: John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKLOVERS LIST interesting secondhand books free, stamp. 
—Bive Arrow Book Co., 374 Duke Street, Brighton. 


only 200 done, {3 10s. ; 
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NOW READY. 


THE WASTE LAND 
A Poem by T. S. ELIOT. 4/6 
“We have here range, depth, and beautiful 
expression. What more is necessary to a great 
poem?”—The Times Literary Supplement. 








TO BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 22nd. 
A NEW BOOK BY ROGER FRY. 
A SAMPLER OF CASTILE 


With illustrations and cover design by 
the Author. 25/- 
This book consists of essays on the art, landscape, 
and people of Spain; it is illustrated by 16 repro- 
ductions in collotype from drawings by Mr. Fry. 
The edition is limited to 550 numbered copies. 








WHEN IT WAS JUNE 


volume of short stories by 


“ALICE LOWTHER. 4/- 
TO B® PUBLISHED AT THE END OF 
NOVEMBER. 
A POEM BY CLIVE BELL. 
THE LEGEND OF 
MONTE DELLA SIBILLA 


With a cover design and illustrations by 
DUNCAN GRANT and VANESSA BELL. 











4/6 





AN ADEQUATE YIELD 
WITH 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 





ABBEY ROAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established in 1874 and incorporated under the Build- 
ing Societies Acts, this Society holds a foremost place 
in the confidence and esteem of the investing public. 


Over 13,000 Open Accounts ranging from 
1/- to £50,000. 


Free of 
O Income tax. 
Prompt withdrawals for the full 
amount required with interest added. 


Interest 
up to 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE FROM THE 
MANAGER, 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 


Telephone: Hampstead 88. 
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The International Service of the Society of Friends 








A Tragedy of Human Misery 
and Hunger. 


Even the most casual reader of the newspapers 
must be impressed by the tragedy which has over- 
taken the people of Germany. The unparalleled 
fall in the rate of exchange has brought untold 
suffering upon all classes of the population, and for 
many there is nothing but starvation ahead. 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carrying out, 
under the Friends’ Council for International Service, 
a wide scheme of relief to the middle-classes, 
students, children and the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS 
PRESSINGLY URGED. 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes if 
desired, should be sent to the FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE, Carl Heath, Secretary 
(Room 8), Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, 
B.2 


Clothing for Germany should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 
McLean’s Buildings, New Street Square, London, E.C. 4. 


Three Hundred 'Thousand 
Orphans 


in Poland are crowded into insanitary buildings 
under the care of illiterate peasant women. Few 
of them know anything of the joy or colour of life— 
they live in drab and uninteresting surroundings 
with nothing to relieve the dull monotony of their 
lives. Yet fifty per cent. of these children are land- 
owners and one day will have the opportunity of 
developing the agricultural resources of their 
country. 

The Friends’ Relief Committee, anxious to give 


all possible help to a country which is just develop- 
ing, is establishing 


A SMALL MODEL ORPHANAGE 


and Agricultural School so that these children shall 
be taught and that welfare workers shall be trained. 


HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Gifts of Money, which may be earmarked for either country, 
should be sent to the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
A. Ruth Fry, Secretary (Room 5), 5 New Street Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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